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ABLEST car on the 


An eye-corner glance tells you 
that no car—not even one costing 
far more—has more perfect line 
_and grace than a 52 Ford. 

And then, close up, you find 
that every detail reveals the kind 
of skilled workmanship that only 
comes from expert hands. 


But there’s something else, and 
this you've got to feel: Ford “can 
do.” It’s what comes from the most 
powerful engine in its field—110 
high-compression horsepower— 
V-8 style! It’s the extra dividend 
of comfort assured by Ford’s own 


Fordomatic, white sidewall tires 
optional at extra cost. Equipment, 
accessories and trim subject to 
change without notice. 


Here’s the 52 Ford Victoria— America’s best-dressed “hard top.” 
Notice how side windows slide away. 


Automatic Ride Control... the 
easy passage over roughest roads, 
the level rounding of curves. 

And it’s the freedom from work, 
for Fordomatic takes over the 
shifting. You guide a Ford from 
an uncluttered cockpit as wide as 
a sofa. And “guide” is the word. 

That’s Ford “can do”. . . and 
for the fun of a real heart-warm- 
ing experience, please“Test Drive” 
it today! 





——— 








Here's the 52 Ford Sunliner— Queen ~ 
of the Convertibles! Touch a button 
and the top raises in seconds to give 
you the snugness of a closed car. Car 
illustrated is Alpine Blue with in- 
terior trim of blue leather and vinyl. 


American road ! 
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Furnace “’J’’, the seventh blast furnace at Lacka- 
wanna Plant, is over 105 feet high. Its construc- 
tion took 6500 tons of steel plates, shapes and 
castings. A turbo-blower supplies the 100,000 
cubic feet of air per minute needed for the blast. 





Twenty-four hours after lighting-off, the first pig 
iron was tapped from the new furnace. The 
golden stream of molten iron flows through a 
channel in the floor (foreground) and pours into 
large tank-like cars below, called “hot-metal’”’ 
cars, that haul it to the steelmaking furnaces. 
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Furnace J’ was lighted-off by Jule Wunsch, secretary to Plant General Manager Edmund F. Martin. 


‘J Is Lighted-Off 


The towering blast furnaces that proc- 


ess iron ore into pig iron symbolize 
the giant scale of steelmaking equip- 
ment and operations. Lighting-off a 
new blast furnace can be as impres- 
sive an event as launching a ship. But 
instead of the traditional bottle of 
champagne, the sponsor uses a blaz- 
ing torch to start the big unit off on its 
career. 

The torch sets fire to kindling wood 
at the bottom of the furnace. The 
burning wood ignites the coke that 
fills the lower part of the vast interior. 
The intense heat of the burning coke 
begins to melt the layers of iron ore 
and limestone that are piled above 


BETHLEHEM 


the coke, filling the remainder of the 
furnace. In about 24 hours the first 
iron is ready to be tapped. 

Early this spring a new blast fur- 
nace, part of Bethlehem Steel’s expan- 
sion program,:was started up at our 
Lackawanna Plant, near Buffalo. The 
new furnace is known to men at the 
plant as Furnace “J”. Its 29-foot- 
diameter interior makes it one of the 
largest in the world. 

Bethlehem engineers expect this 
furnace to produce 600,000 tons of pig 
iron a year, perhaps more. The molten 
iron it produces is hauled away in 
“hot-metal” cars to open-hearth fur- 


naces where it is refined into steel. 
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CHOOSE 


THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 










TO SELECT OR REPLACE 
- . » HERE'S ALL YOU DO 


Only a few of the more 
popular point styles shown 


Match your pen to your . 
writing . . . by choosing 
an Esterbrook, the pen 
that gives you the right point for 


the way YOU urite. From the world’s 


largest selection of point styles, 
select the point that suits you best, 
and screw it into the pen yourself. 
And remember, in case of damage, 
your Esterbrook point is instantly 
renewable, at any pen counter. 


Gsterbrook 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


ESTERBROOK — AMERICA’S PEN NAME SINCE 1858 
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TALKING IT OVER 





by Graham Patterson 


The workingman’'s protection 


Since President Truman's seizure 
of the steel industry some months ago, 
there have been endless arguments, 
pro and con, regarding Mr. Truman’s 
failure to invoke the injunction section 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. It was con- 
tended that, even if the President had 
had “inherent power” of seizure 
(which the Supreme Court later de- 
nied), he should first have used the 
Taft-Hartley Act to ward off the steel 
strike, since it was specifically de- 
signed for such a situation. 

But, others argued, Philip Mur- 
ray, head of the steel workers union, 
had voluntarily, at Mr. Truman’s re- 
quest, postponed a strike for approxi- 
mately 100 days, which was 20 days 
longer than the 80-day “cooling off” 
period specified in the Taft-Hartley 
Act. For this*reason, Mr. Truman and 
others contended it would have been 
unfair to impose upon the union an 
additional 80 days of negotiation and. 
in any event, there was nothing to be 
gained by such action. 


* * * 


But such an assumption fails to 
take into consideration the very impor- 
tant fact that the 80-day cooling off 
period is only the first of a series of 
steps provided for in the operation of 
the Taft-Hartley Act in labor disputes 
that threaten the national health or 
safety. 

The law specifically states that at 
the end of 60 days, the President shall 
convene a board of inquiry and this 
board shall make a report to him on 
the progress made in the bargaining 
efforts toward a settlement of the is- 
sues between the union and manage- 
ment. Furthermore, the Act stipulates 
that this report to the President “shall 
include a statement by each party of 
its position and a statement of the em- 
ployer’s last offer of settlement.” Since 
the public’s welfare is involved in the 
dispute, it is mandatory that the Pres- 
ident make this report available to the 
public. 


*¢ # © 


The next step in the procedure 
called for in the Taft-Hartley Act is 
perhaps the most important one of all 
from the individual union member's 
standpoint, for this Act, which labor 
leaders have called a “slave law,” ac- 
tually was designed to protect the in- 
dividual worker against undue coer- 
cion or domination by his union lead- 
ers, and preserve for him his right to 
decide for himself whether or not to 
strike. This section of the law savs: 


“The National Labor Relations Board, 


Graham Patterson. The Ta/jt-Hart- 
ley Act will work both ways. 


within the succeeding 15 days, shall 
take a secret ballot of the employes of 
each employer involved in the dispute 
on the question of whether they wish 
to accept the final offer of settlement 
made by their employer as stated by 
him, and shall certify the results 
thereof to the Attorney General within 
five days thereafter.” 

Note that this does not in any way 
affect the right of the union members 
to strike if they so decide; it merely 
determines whether the employes 
themselves are satisfied with the terms 
offered by the employer. If they are, 
and do not want to strike, they are 
free to say so by their votes, and, since 
the balloting is secret, they may do so 
without fear of reprisals. 

By such procedure, if a strike is 
finally called, it will be because the 
workers themselves want to strike. 
And isn’t this, in all fairness, the way 
it should be? Since it is the workers 
and their families who suffer loss of 
income and other hardships attendant 
upon a strike, shouldn’t they have the 
right to decide the issue for them- 
selves? 


oe. = .© 


Unfortunately, a great part of 
the public is not familiar with this 
proviso in the Taft-Harjley Act. It is 
perhaps a safe assumption that even a 
great proportion of the union mem- 
bership is unaware of it. Yet it is the 
very heart of the law, for it protects 
the individual worker’s freedom to 
choose for himself. And every Amer- 
ican is entitled to that right. 
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All these have caused blowouts or punctures ! 
There's only one low-cost way to protect against all ! 


Safe against all blow- 
outs! When a single- 
chamber tire blows 
out, your car drops to 
the rim in a split sec- 
ond! You fight for 
control with all your 
strength and skill! 

But with double-chamber LifeGuards 
in your tires, you’ll come to a safe, con- 
trolled, straight-line stop. In 17 years, we 
know of no case of failure of the Life- 
Guard principle ina blowout emergency. 
Seals its own punctures! You'll forget 
what changing a tire is like when you 
have New LifeGuards in your tires. For 


LIFEGUARD 


double air chamber 








this tube mends its own punctures, au- 
tomatically seals holes without loss of 
air pressure. 

Costs less because it’s re-usable! This is 
the only blowout and puncture protection 
that doesn’t wear out when your tires 
do. You spread the cost over 3 or more 
sets of tires for 100,000 miles or more of 
blowout-safe, puncture-safe driving. 
Thus you save 20% to 43% per wheel! 
You can use them in your present tires. 
You can have this double protection 
now for the. price of the tubes alone! 
Just tell your Goodyear dealer to equip 
your present tires with a set of the New 
LifeGuard Safety Tubes. 





For the longest mileage, the safest mile- 
age, the most comfortable ride on wheels, 
get Goodyear tires and equip them 
with New LifeGuard Safety Tubes for 
blowout-safe, puncture-safe motoring. 


NEW LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 


y GOODF 
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LifeGuard, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 





IF YOU HAVE TC 
FIGURE IT OUT 
FOR YOURSELF- 





Some fellows are lucky. If they have a com- 
plicated form to fill out or a tedious job 
of figuring, they can turn it over to a book- 
keeper. But most small businessmen and 
farmers have to figure it out for themselves. 
They’re the fellows who save time and 
money with a fast, easy-to-use, all-around 
adding machine like our Clary. Now, a 
Clary is the lowest-priced electric, but it 
does cost a few dollars more than the 
handcrank models. However, many of 
these cheaper machines can’t do all figu- 
ring jobs, and some don’t even subtract. 
Our Clary not only adds and subtracts, it 
multiplies and divides, too. It’s fully auto- 
matic, and even though it’s the world’s 
fastest adding machine, you don’t have to 
learn a fancy “system” to use it. So you 
may pay a little more for a Clary—but 
you get an awful lot more. 


4 Reasons Why Clary is 
the machine for you to buy 





Easy to use, no“system’’to learn. Anyone 
can operate a Clary. 


Clary speeds up and simplifies your book- 
keeping and budget work. 


Big control bars are conveniently placed 
and plainly marked so you can’t get 
mixed up. 


No cranks to pull. Clary is all-electric... 
rugged ...long lived...and years ahead. 


WRITE US TODAY 


qd dic 











foros - 
| Clary Multiplier Corporation 
Dept. P-5, San Gabriel, Calif. 
| Please send me your informative full | 
color Clary Adding Machine Folder. | 
| Name | 
Address | 
| Town ( ) State | 
a 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





Tax Babies: The babies pictured 
with your story “Let’s Quit Kidding 
About Taxes” [June 4] are excellent. As 
a further service to readers and the gen- 


| eral public you should reprint them and 








offer them for sale. I would like some 
to give to my friends and customers. 

Ropert M. MELTZER 
Auburn, Me. 


e @ This article should be carried on 
the front page of every newspaper. Very 


| soon the taxers and spenders will be beat- 


ing the drums and telling us how much 
better off we are today, but they will fail 
to tell us they cheated these little fellows 
out of their birthright. .. . 


WiLuiAM A. KEISTER 
Millville, N. J. 


e @ These pictures of the babies who 
will have not only their own taxes to pay 
but also the huge debt of left-over bil- 
lions. should make people “Stop, Look 
and Listen”—and think—and do some- 
thing about it. Are extra pages of these 
available. 

Mrs. P. E. SarceNnt 
Uhrichsville, Ohio 


“Let’s Quit Kidding About Taxes” 
has been reprinted in an attractive 16- 
page booklet. Copies may be obtained 
from the author and copyright-owner, 
Thomas G. Sabin, Box 2845, Washington, 
D.C.—Ed. 


Propaganda Battle: It is most dis- 
tressing to have you say: “The Voice of 
America regales listeners behind the Iron 
Curtain with hillbilly tunes and descrip- 
tions of the luxuries we enjoy with our 
high standard of living” [Talking It 
Over, May 21]. With the exception of a 
brief musical broadcast to Czechoslovakia 
every other Saturday . the Voice dis- 


| continued musical programs to the Iron 
| Curtain in 1949. For years nearly every 


critic of the Voice has parroted the 
charge that the broadcasts are filled with 
bragging about the material benefits of 
the United States. It just isn’t true. 

As for the failure of the Russians 
to return their prisoners of war and the 
Katyn Forest Massacre . . . we have 
played both themes heavily, time and 
again with tangible effectiveness. ; 
Both Russia and Poland have _ been 
obliged to devote much of their domestic 
radio time and newspaper space to at- 


| tacking our broadcasts and attempting to 
| explain the Soviet version. .. . 


I think we now have the Kremlin on 
the defensive and that the riots in Paris 
and Tokyo and even on Koje are desper- 
ate attempts to obscure that fact. To cite 
a few examples: the refusal of the pris- 
oners of war in Korea to return to com- 
munism has proved to be a staggering 
blow to communist propaganda; the 
phony Kremlin peace campaign has been 
exposed as a hoax; the free world has 
gained the initiative on the subject of 


disarmament; even the germ warfare 
propaganda has backfired with the in- 
ability of the Communists to handle the 
Red Cross and WHO offers of aid. 
The Voice is proud of the part it has 
played. ... 
Foy D. KoHLer 
Acting Assistant Administrator 
Broadcasting Service 
Department of State 


New York 


“Impractical” Research? “The 
Sanity of Aged Goats” [The World and 
Us, June 4] presents an alarming form of 
criticism. . . . Congressman Walter Nor- 
blad’s investigation of research projects 
sponsored by the Government is exceed- 
ingly distressing. , 

Most such projects from their titles 
sound absurd. . . . Basic research, how- 
ever, has been rightly heralded by a great 
many scientists as a remarkable advance 
in thinking on the part of Government 
officials. When instituted, a basic research 
project should not have any practical ap- 
plications in sight. But that does not 
mean that no practical applications will 
result... .. Our fear is not that a few “im- 
practical” research projects are sponsored 
by the Government, but that there will 
not be a great many more. 

WitiiaM C. Pappock 
Assistant professor 
Pennsylvania State College 
State College. Pa. 


e e@ | determined to check locally on 
old goats... . With my two sons and three 
grandchildren (all persons of acute per- 
ception and keen judgment) I visited the 
farm of a friend who just loves goats and 
was blissfully unaware of any economic 
problem involved. But I could detect no 
signs of emotional problems and con- 
cluded that whereas some of the old goats 
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in Washington may need psychiatric NO OTHER HAIR TONIC 
treatment, the country goats will do well 


without further research. 


ErHeLBerTa HARTMAN | ] 
Berlin Heights, Ohio Poa GIVES You x R J M L S 


e @ Some folks would appreciate ex- 
tension of such research to other animals, 


a / 
not forgetting the Missouri Mule. \ ae 
A. E. SmitH 
‘ ke 
Youngstown, Ohio NE Wo C. 


| 

Seasick? My stomach was a little 
upset by your article “Will We All Eat 
Sea Food?” [May 21]. Proteins or no 
proteins, I can’t see my palate ever edu- 
cated to fish flour, fish sausage, fish 
candy, etc. The very idea is nauseating. 
As you may guess, I was never one to 
envy the hungry diner who had a big 
pink lobster to wrestle with. 
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CONDITIONING 
AGENT 





a The new improved KREML 


Let us hope it does take “several . o-* ‘ 
generations” before we have to use gives you two distinct actions 
“whipped cream” made from fish on our 


strawberries. Ugh! 
baa Berry Ganwen PROVIDES PERFECT GROOMING — An ample quantity of 
renton, N. J. the golden grooming agent controls your hair better than ever. 
Panamanian Complaints: Having | Brush and comb your hair anes hg you want it...and it stays 
retired after a lifetime of service with the | . perfectly groomed all day long! 


eee ae eS ey ee CONDITIONS HAIR AND SCALP —The crystal-clear condi- 


brought me into contact with politicians, ; sale 7 . 
national police, merchants and workmen, tioning agent helps cleanse the scalp, gives it that “waked-up, 





I feel well qualified to comment on “Hot | fresh, stimulated feeling; removes loose dandruff flakes. 
Water in the Panama Canal” [May 21]. ’ 

I know the Panamanians are dis- When shaken, BOTH these beneficial agents flow out as one 
gusted as they “cannot do business” with in perfect balance. Each does its job as thoroughly as if 
our representatives unless they follow the applied separately. 
one-way methods laid down by the Ameri- 
can officials. These officials are neither That's the secret of Kreml’s “One-Two” Action that keeps your 
diplomatic, courteous, nor practical. I hair naturally well-groomed. That's the new exclusive Kreml 





agree with the Panamanian leaders who 
claim we have treated their country like 
a satellite and blocked its progress. | 

NAME WITHHELD 


formula that brings you good looks. Be sure you use Kreml. 


New York 
Change of Heart: Truer words | Bi Alie 
were never written than those in “What | © 
Causes Strikes?” [May 21]. Personally, | ena gong 7 ® 
PATHFINDER U 








If your car feels like this... its time 
for MARFAK chassis lubrication 





That cushiony feeling 
lasts longer with- 


Get set for smooth, “cushiony” summer 
driving — get Marfak lubrication. Longer- 
lasting Marfak fights wear and friction for 
1,000 miles or more! It stays on the job be- 
cause it’s specially compounded to resist 
jar-out and squeeze-out, wash-out, too. You 
can fell this is so by that longer-lasting 
“cushiony” feeling. Today — for Marfak 
lubrication — see your Texaco Dealer, the 
best friend your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 































I had been blaming the unions, but after 
reading your article, it is plain that the 
real cause lies with the Government. 

If all voters could read this piece 
they would cast their ballots for the right 
man in November. 

Mrs. Fevix ToNAscIA 
Napa, Calif. 


e e A splendid statement of facts. It 
would help to let each employe get all 
his pay in his own hands first and have 
him pay his tax out of this. Then, as you 
say, he would get a true picture of how 
much tax he pays. . . . 

Leon L. Poston 
Davenport, Iowa 


Neglected Americans: I[ wasn’t 
shocked when I read your article “The 
Questions 400,000 Indians Ask” [June 4] 
—just flabbergasted! 

It is amazing that in this country— 
where every child, regardless of race, 
creed or color, is offered public schooling 
—the staggering number of 16,800 In- 


| dian children are not ‘attending any 


schools. And the statement that 3,700 


Apache Indian children are trying to 


learn the white language amazed me. 

Congratulations for publishing this 
article. Maybe it will wake up more av- 
erage Americans to the realization that 
“the first American” is entitled to better 
education, more and better hospital facil- 
ities and the freedoms that other citizens, 
like myself, regardless of whether they 
are third or fourth or even first genera- * 
tion Americans, enjoy. ... 

Mrs. G. W. GRIESE 

Rushford, N. Y. 


Girdle-Grabbers: If the college 
boys staging panty raids in some of the 
best colleges [June 4] are a sample of 
boys being deferred from military serv- 


| ice, I think it high time to discontinue 


deferments. I believe there will be many 
other parents and relatives of servicemen 
who will share this attitude... . 

Mrs. Joe AxTON 
Huntington Beach, Calif. 


Approval: As a member of Facts 
Forum, I want to thank you for the article 
on this subject [April 23] and for letting 


| people know about the good work the 


| organization is doing. 





E. F. SANDERS 
Center, Tex. 


Booster: I’ve just renewed my sub- 
scription to PATHFINDER after a lapse 
of some 15 years. .. . Let me congratulate 
you on the contents rather than the new 
cover. Such columns as Talking It Over 
and Along the American Way should be 
drummed into every real American. . . 
It is more than refreshing to find a period- 
ical that gives the American people the 
truth. 

A. T. York 
Charlottesville, Va. 


In writing to the editors, address 
PaTHFINDER, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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The Cover. Taft or Ike—or a 
dark horse? The Republicans will de- 
cide this week as they hold their 25th 
National Convention. You'll find the 
story in “Chicago: U.S. Turning 
Point?” starting on page 20. 


Next Issue. She’s Fay Emmerich 
of McComb, Miss., and she has a 
glamor job. For her story, watch for 
“So You Want to Be an Airline 
Stewardess?” 
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Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 
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7,000 more people for dinner tonight! 


ocean | 









Every night the U.S. A. sits down to 
dinner, there are 7,000 more people 
reaching for the meat platter. This is 
like adding a city about the size of 
Providence, Rhode Island, every 
month, or a state about the size of 
Indiana every year. 


With an average population gain 
that large, every year’s meat supply 
has to be larger than that for the year 
before —or everybody would have to 
be satisfied with a smaller serving. 









But nobody wants smaller portions. 
Nearly everybody wants more meat. 
That means we must grow more meat 
animals on America’s farms and 
ranches. It means that the meat pack- 
ing industry must be able to expand 
its plants and facilities in pace with 
the country’s need for meat. 


It means that production must be 
encouraged. The best way to do this 
is to let the economic laws of supply . 
and demand operate freely. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago * Members throughout the U. S; 
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FROM WASHINGTON 





VIOLENT PROTESTS by Senators Holland of Florida and Knowland of California on 
the Senate floor frightened Secretary Chapman of Interior and 
Administrator Jess Larson of General Services into withdrawing an 
Administration plan to declare tidelands surplus property and to 
proceed with oil’and gas leases. Nevertheless, it is feared the plan, 
may be revived while members of Congress are at home. 


THE INTERNAL REVENUE BUREAU expects to audit larger numbers of small income 
tax returns. It fears that such incidents as settlement for $850,000 
of the $38 million claim against William Rhodes Davis will so in- 
furiate small taxpayers that the practice of making honest returns 
will diminish. 


INCONSISTENT DEFENSE-PURCHASE POLICIES are bringing new protests. One low 
bidder sold $100,000 worth of equipment to the Air Force; then, 
although he became low bidder on similar equipment for the Marine 
Corps, his low bid was rejected on the ground that material good 
enough for the Air Force was not good enough for the Marines. 


ILLINOIS GOVERNOR ADLAI STEVENSON REMAINS THE LIKELIEST CHOICE for Democratic 


Presidential nominee in spite of his refusal to give an absolute 
"yes" when asked about it. 


fight for the nomination, the White House doesn't like Kefauver, 
doesn't want Barkley, wouldn't take Russell and can't force the 
nomination of Averell Harriman. 


= continue to talk about "drafting" him. Such a "draft" would of 
course immediately shatter the Democratic Party into a thousand 
pieces. Wiser party heads are quite content to have the President 
out of it. Since he withdrew, they have been able to patch up many 
rifts in the organization. 


U.S. LEADERS ARE BAFFLED BY RUSSIA'S stepped-up "hate America" campaign. If 
history is any guide, such a campaign is usually launched by a dic- 
tatorship just before it starts a war. Yet military observers pro- 


fess to see no unusual Red activity in Europe, or elsewhere. 


lowed by the U.S. up to now, flew to London for special conferences 
during Secretary of State Dean Acheson's recent visit. Kennan, much 
disturbed by the savage virulence of recent Russian attacks on the 
U.S., has reportedly given up his hopes that Soviet policy will be 

gradually softened by a series of "palace revolutions" over a long 
period of time. 


A PACIFIC AREA "NATO" MAY SOON BE ORGANIZED by the U.S. Already bound to 
Australia, New Zealand, Japan and the Philippines by defense pacts, 
this Government is considering an outright military setup similar to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in Europe. A steady stream 
of Pacific and Asian visitors has come to Washington in recent weeks, 
and in August Secretary of State Acheson will go to Honolulu for 
conferences with the foreign ministers of Australia and New Zealand 
to set up a council. 


RUSSIA MAY KEEP ALIVE THE KOJE PRISON CAMPS ISSUE by taking a formal complaint 


against "American atrocities" to the International Court at The Hague 
if she can't get a satisfactory hearing at the U.N. 


- PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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These United States 


Controls—Barely. Just before 
emergency economic controls were sched- 
uled to expire on June 30, a Senate- 
House conference came out with a bill to 
continue them another ten months. Al- 
though the Administration hailed it as a 
great “victory” for Truman, actually it 
ripped the stuffing out of his program by: 

e e Ending all consumer credit con- 
trols and “Regulation X” which required 
large down payments on new houses. 

e e Exempting from price controls 
all processed fruits and vegetables. 

e ¢ Stripping the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board of all its authority to make rec- 
ommendations in labor disputes unless 
management and labor ask WSB for an 
advisory opinion. 

e e Ending Federal rent cqntrols on 
Sept. 30 except in critical defense areas 
or where local rent boards authorize ex- 
tension to April 30, 1953. 

The measure also called on the Pres- 
ident to use the Taft-Hartley law in the 
steel dispute, an expression of Congres- 
sional opinion which he has consistently 
defied even though he asked Congress on 
June 11 to tell him what to do. 


Winner. Give a boy a camera and 
you may make a photographer out of 
him. That’s what happened to Robert 
Jennings of Honesdale, Pa. He got a box 


Pathfinder 
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camera on his tenth birthday, began 
snapping everything in sight. He served 
as a photographer's apprentice. finally 
got a job as Honesdale photographer for 
the Scranton Times. In the 1952 Graflex 
Photo Contest, winners just announced, 
Jennings, now 20, dominated the teen- 
age class. won three of the eight awards 
in competition with photographers from 
every state, some foreign countries. 


Welcome—on Quota. Congress 
last week overturned a Presidential veto 
of the McCarran-Walter immigration bill. 
The measure, redrafting and codifying 
immigration laws which have been on the 
books for generations, marks the first 
attempt at a complete overhaul since 
1798. It retains the 1920 “national ori- 
gins” principle of allocating immigration 
quotas to countries according to the per- 
centage of their nationals residing in this 
country in that year. 


Triple Amputee. The sweat of pain 
and exertion poured from the brow of 
Cpl. Angel Gomez last week as he rose 
from his wheelchair and took a few ag- 
onizing, tottering steps on his artificial 
legs. The direct hit from a mortar shell 
in Korea in November 1950 that ruined 
the legs of the 23-year-old machine gun- 
ner from Aibonito, Puerto Rico, also cost 
him his right arm. He is the first triple 
amputee of the war. Specialists at Walter 
Reed Army Medical Center in Washing- 





1952 Grafiex Photo Contest 


“Giving His All.” An award for this photo of tugging horses at fair in Honesdale, Pa. 
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atmentan 
New life. Cpl. Angel Gomez, triple 
amputee, comes back. 


ton worked for months to develop devices 
to put him back on his feet. Admirers 
have donated $5,000 and the people of 
Aibonito are building a home for him. 
There he hopes to continue the career in 
electricity that the war broke off. 


Notre Dame Shift. Notre Dame 
University, 110 years old, named a 35- 
year-old president. He is the Rev. Theo- 
dore M. Hesburgh, a native of Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., and executive vice-president 
since 1949. He succeeds the Rev. John J. 
Cavanaugh, who had been the university's 
president for six years. 


New Sea Queen. After a tumul- 
tuous welcome the week before (hardly 
dampened by a chill drizzle and a hot 
controversy over her subsidized $73 mil- 
lion cost), the 53,000-ton S. S. United 
States was eased out of her North River 
berth last week by panting tugboats. This 
country’s sleek new challenger for the 
title “Queen of the Seas” carried a ca- 
pacity of 2,000 passengers on her maiden 
voyage to Le Havre and Southampton. 
Only U.S. Lines, owner of the vessel, and 
her gray-eyed skipper, Commodore Harry 
Manning, knew for sure whether she 
would attempt to break the 14-year-old 
transatlantic crossing record (three days, 
20 hours, 42 minutes) held by Cunard’s 
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Queen Mary. But with an acknowledged 
speed of “better than 34 knots” and un- 
official estimates up to 40 on her shake- 
down cruise from Newport News, Va., no 
one aboard doubted that she could. 


The world around 


Dark Continent’s Wrath. In 
South Africa 10,000 nonwhite volunteers 
launched a civil disobedience against race 
segregation laws of right-wing-extremist 
Premier Daniel F. Malan. In the first 
two days, 135 Negroes, Indians and mu- 
lattoes were arrested for such offenses as 
walking through a “whites only” rail- 
road station or crossing city lines without 
identity papers. The Communist-aided 
“Arise Africa!” movement aims to enlist 


the nation’s 10 million blacks in the 
passive-resistance campaign using the 


Gandhi tactics that won freedom for In- 
dia. 


Korean War Toll. Newly intensi- 
fied ground fighting in Korea brought 
United Nations losses for the first two 
years to 419,456—as against 1,623,404 
Reds_ killed, wounded and _ captured. 
American casualties increased by 640 in 
the 104th week of the war—to 110,611, 
including 17.445 killed in action, 80,660 
wounded and 12.506 missing or captured. 
Peace talks made no progress, but no- 
body would break them off. 


European Progress. The Schu- 
man Plan integrating Europe’s coal and 
steel progluction, now ratified by the six 
parliaments concerned, neared reality 
after two years of struggle. Foreign Min- 
isters of France, Belgium. Western Ger- 
many. Holland. Italy and Luxembourg 


met to settle final details. Agenda items 
starting 


include agreement on a date 





United Press 
Road to Helsinki. Lamour and Crosby 
raise funds for Olympic athletes. 
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(probably retroactive to July 1), a boss 
(probably originator Jean Monnet) for 
the international board running facilities 
that yield 30 million tons of steel a year, 
a site for the board (probably Stras- 
bourg). Other ticklish problems include 
reconciling high pay of Belgian workers 
with low wages of Italian miners (that 
nation’s contribution to the Plan) and fix- 
ing prices to allow a fair return equally 
to high-cost private operators and low- 
cost nationalized operations. 


Passing parade 


The Groaner on Video. A 14'4- 
hour TV marathon (on NBC and CBS) 
raised more than $1 million to send the 
U.S. team to Helsinki, Finland, for the 
1952 Olympic games. brought Bing Cros- 
by (for the first time), Dorothy Lamour 
and Bob Hope to the nation’s screens. 


A Party for Junior. An absent- 
minded New Yorker forgot to register 
last fall to vote in this year’s elections. 
As a result he faced possible loss of vot- 
ing rights, possible challenge of his elec- 
tion as a delegate to the Democratic 
National Convention, and even the possi- 
bility that he might be barred from seek- 
ing re-election to the seat in Congress he 
now occupies. Tammany Hall hastily met 
and voted to forgive this particular citi- 
zen his oversight. Representative Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Jr.. Tammany decided, is an 
acceptable Democrat, registered or not. 


Mighty Midget. U.S. astronomers 
announced discovery of L 866-6, the 
smallest known star. About one third the 
size of the earth, it cavorts in the Milky 
Way between Big Dog and Little Dog 
stars. 


Win a Well. Oil, already a big busi- 
ness, is getting bigger. The American 
Petroleum Institute announced proposed 





Wide Worid 


Clubs for blacks. South African police charge anti-Malan meeting. (SEE: Dark) 


new capital expenditures for the industry 
will top $4 billion, up 25% over last 
years peak. Capitalizing on public in- 
terest, manufacturers of the soft drink 
Dr. Pepper, announced the strangest 
prize yet in their jingle contest: royalties 
from 44 Texas oil wells. 


Well-Stocked. Brookings Institu- 
tion released a survey of U.S. stockhold- 
ers. One in every 16 persons owns stocks, 
Brookings found, making a total of ap- 
proximately 6.5 million individual own- 
ers. The average number of separate 
stock issues they each own is 4.1. 


Jaycee Prexy. Six thousand Junior 
Chamber of Commerce delegates wound 
up their convention in Dallas last week 
by electing Horace E. (Hunk) Anderson 
of Williamsburg, Va., as their new presi- 
dent. Anderson, who succeeds Lee Price 
of Swainsboro, Ga., is an insurance and 
real estate agent. 


Bulletin board 


A record heat wave prostrated the 
Midwest, South and East. Typical tem- 
peratures on a typical heat-wave day: 
Newark, N. J., 102; Morehead City, N.C., 
107; Evansville, Ind., 101; Washington, 
D.C., 101; Columbus, Ohio, 100. 

e @ The steel strike appeared to be 
ending as several companies signed with 
Philip Murray’s United Steelworkers and 
others negotiated. 

e e Congress rushed toward ad- 
journment, passing a hodgepodge of ap- 
propriation bills in the hope President 
Truman wouldn’t call members back into 
special session after the conventions. 

e e A Congressional Atomic Energy 
subcommittee hinted that the President 
and the Pentagon were permitting dan- 
gerous lags in the nation’s atomic energy 
program, major protection against Rus- 
sian attack. 
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PRODUCTION 
$8,635,400,000 


POSSIBLE PRODUCTION 
$12,600,000,000 


PROJECTED DEMAND 
$15,600,000,000 


CONSUMPTION 
$9,495,500,000 


PMPC Staff 


Warning. Experts say the shortage of materials will cause a drop in the U.S. living standard unless we act to prevent it by cut- 
ting waste and finding new mineral deposits and new uses for plentiful materials. In 1900 the U.S. had a 15% production surplus. 


What we'll need for life in 1975 


A Presidential commission finds cause for concern 


over increasing demand on the nation’s raw materials 


Is the United States running out of 
natural resources? 

Last week, the Materials Policy 
Commission, appointed by the President, 
completed 18 months’ study of the ques- 
tion with a five-volume report that con- 
tained ominous facts: 

e @ Since World War I, the U.S. has 
used more of most metals and mineral 
fuels than were “used throughout the en- 
tire world in all of history preceding 
1914.” 

e e Gross national output of goods 
and services will double by 1975, reach- 
ing $566 billion. In 1975, the U.S. prob- 
ably will. have to support 193 million 
persons compared to 151 million in 1950. 

Estimates for increases in minerals 
use by 1975 include: iron, 54%; coal, 
54%; copper, 43%; nickel, 100% ; baux- 
ite (aluminum) , 291%, and cobalt, 344%. 

The commission, under William S. 
Paley. chairman of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, cautions that it is “se- 
riously concerned” rather than “alarm- 
ist.” It does not fear we'll use up all our 
resources. Its chief worry is that, as we 
consume our richest deposits of minerals, 
we must turn to marginal supplies. More 
hours of work and more capital will be 
required to bring each pound into useful 
form. 

Effect. Thus, rising costs could “un- 
dermine our rising standard of living, 
impair the dynamic quality of American 
capitalism and weaken the economic 
foundations of national security.” 

Already, the prices of such metals 
as copper, lead and zinc reflect the in- 
creasing demands on limited resources, 
the report said. Higher lumber prices, 
too, are partially the result of limita- 
tions on the size and growth of forests. 

The commission came up with more 
than 70 recommendations that include: 

ee More technological research. 
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Only 30 of the more than 90 elements 
in nature are generally used in industry. 

e e Better extraction. Mining meth- 
ods get only half the commercial grades 
of coal. 

e e Less waste. Each year. Amer- 
icans throw away tin cans containing 2 
million tons of scrap iron and 12.000 tons 
of tin. 

e e Search for new sources. Geol- 
ogists have mapped adequately only 11% 
of the country’s surface area. 


Bombing our way 
to Korean peace 


The stagnant Korean war last 
week entered its third year. The stale- 
mated truce talks next week begin a sec- 
ond year. Between those two anniver- 
saries, the United Nations moved to end 
the long deadlock—at risk of spreading 
the fight. 

On a decision taken in Washington, 
the biggest air operation since World 
War II last week blasted Asia’s greatest 
power complex—the hitherto untouched 
600.000-kilowatt dams and hydroelectric 
generating plants of the Yalu River. Five 
hundred planes, of three services and 
four nations, concentrated from carriers 
and land bases as far off as Okinawa to 
black out 90% of North Korea, still ar- 
senals and railroad yards in heavily in- 
dustrialized Manchuria. 

In nearly 3,000 sorties-on Monday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, we destroyed 
seven large power plants, seriously dam- 
aged the two others, breached dams, 


- wrecked transformers, knocked out over 


70% of the Yalu complex. 
Preserving the U.N. policy of not 
bombing China, every hit was on the 


Korean side of the border river. Never- 
theless, this attack on facilities that Red 
China entered Korea to defend does 
spread the war: not only will it cut 
China’s arms output, it has even hit Rus- 
sia by limiting traffic on the Sino-Soviet 
South Manchurian railroad to bases at 
Dairen and Port Arthur. 

Peace Prodder. The _twice-post- 
poned attack (first discussed last Septem- 
ber) backs a new drive to force a truce 
at the Panmunjom talks. As a result, we 
have hurt China and Russia—who are 
mostly responsible for stalling—and of- 
fered proof that we could win by force 
of arms despite a Red build-up under 
cover of the talks. The bombing may 
bring China fully into the war (and Rus- 
sia via a mutual-defense pact), but is 
more generally held to have nipped 
Chinese preparations fer an all-out of- 
fensive. 

Other members of the 18-nation U.N. 
team were disturbed by political impli- 
cations of the attack. This was “spread- 
ing the fight through all Asia,” Laborites 
cried in the British Parliament. French 
Marshal Alphonse Juin reportedly said 
the U.S. had again made the U.N. look 
silly in Korea. Even litthke Denmark felt 
that the “American supreme command 
acts completely on its own.” 

Allied criticism stemmed from the 
fact that no other country had been con- 
sulted before the bombing—due to a mix- 
up between the State and Defense Depart- 
ments. Secretary Dean Acheson’s apolo- 
gies all around last week seemed unlikely 
to prevent appointment of a British 
deputy to U.S. General Mark Clark, U.N. 
Supreme Commander in Korea. 


Escape —and death 


Only a few men on Anchieta 
Island thought of the date last June 20. 
Days are alike to men sentenced for life 
to Brazil’s “Alcatraz.” But for those few 
that Friday was special; 8 a.m. was “zero 
hour.” 

ee For Geraldo 
Blond Devil,” as he tightened a brawny 
forearm around the neck of a guard on 
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his wood-cutting detail outside the prison. 

e @e For murderer “China Chow,” as 
he stabbed a storeroom guard and broke 
into the prison arsenal to hand out gre- 
nades, rifles, pistols and submachine 
guns. 

e ® For others who cut alarm wires 
to the mainland in a synchronized opera- 
tion, as a screaming mob of outside work- 
ers charged back upon the prison. 

Sixteen guards and officials were 
killed that morning in an orgy of hate. 
The prison’s “discipline director” was 
drawn and quartered, emasculated, his 
skull stove in and eyes gouged out. 

Flight. Then 300 convicts dashed to 
the few small boats. On the two-mile trip 
to the mainland, men were pushed into 
shark-filled waters to ease the overload. 
Fifty of them were drowned or eaten that 
day. 

Next day, thousands of Brazilian 
troops poured into the densely forested 
hills of southeastern Brazil, backed by 
artillery, planes and ships. Hungry and 
cold, the heavily armed convicts besieged 
villages, terrorized peasants. 

Pitched battles were fought at Pa- 
rati, Ubatuba and Itavera. Late last week, 
almost all the men involved in Brazil’s 
biggest jailbreak had been killed or re- 
captured. 


Helen Keller at 72 


The triple handicap of deafness, 
blindness and muteness—the result of a 
fever—which struck a 19-month-old Tus- 
cumbia, Ala., girl might have spelled 
life-long isolation and misery. But the 
girl triumphed over those odds. Last 
month, a few days before her 72nd birth- 
day, the French government awarded 


Helen Keller the Legion of Honor for 
her life-long work on behalf of the deaf 
and blind. 


United Press 
Helen Keller. France awards her the 
Legion of Honor for aid to handicapped. 
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As Government grew larger and 
supervision became more of a prob- 
lem, the General Accounting Office 
was established in 1921. This inde- 
pendent agency checks to see that ex- 
penditures are made properly accord- 
ing to law. Naturally, those who are 
reckless with money supplied by the 
taxpayers do not like to have the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office discover all that 
goes on. 

So a way had to be found to le- 
galize profligacy. It was found. All 
that was necessary was to slip into a 
bill a few words saying that payments 
“shall be final and conclusive and not 
subject to review by the General Ac- 
counting Office or by any court.” 





* * * 





M. K. Wisehart, in his article 
on page 24 of this issue of PATHFIND- 
ER, exposes this racket to public view 
for the first time. He reveals how no 
fewer than 20 agencies and 76 Govern- 
ment corporations have slipped provi- 
sions of this kind into laws which Con- 
gress has passed. Many others are try- 
ing the same dodge. Mr. Wisehart will 
divulge in later issues other details of 
how officials who scatter public money 
can hide their extravagances. The full 
story of these legal “gimmicks” has 
never before been brought to the light 
of day. 

A plain and reasonable conclu- 
sion can be drawn from these efforts to 
avoid a review of moneys paid out. 
Any agency that wants to escape hav- 
ing its spending checked over by the 
General Accounting Office obviously 
wants to be able to spend the people’s 
money carelessly and doesn’t want to 
be bothered too much if some of the 
money entrusted to it is spent crook- 
edly. 

How could a Government agency 
more clearly brand itself as either in- 
competent or untrustworthy? If it is 
unwilling that its accounts be sub- 
jected to normal, businesslike check- 
ing, what other reason can be given? 

Granted in certain matters of de- 
fense and diplomacy an occasional 
outlay needs temporarily to be kept 
confidential; but these situations can- 
not justify 20 agencies and 76 Federal 
corporations having obtained immu- 
nity from full-checkup auditing, nor 
others seeking the same privileges. 
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We have known, of course, that 
public spending has gone ahead dur- 
ing recent years at a more and more 
reckless pace. 


ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


Don’t show that drain! 


by Wheeler McMillen 


Pathfinder 
M. K. Wisehart. Racket-exposer 
cleans up on the Potomac. 


Yet it is a little flabbergasting to 
discover that, no longer content with 
merely throwing money down the 
drain, our Federal friends want the 
law. to authorize them not even to tell 
us where the drain was. 


® @ @ 


The Comptroller General, 
Lindsay C. Warren, who heads the 
General Accounting Office, has listed 
five common ways to spend public 
funds uselessly: 

“Overstaffiing,” which means hir- 
ing friends, political hacks, stenogra- 
phers and general help in greater 
numbers than the work to be done re- 
quires. 

“Poor utilization of personnel,” 
which means the wrong person for the 
job, inept planning and bad direction 
so that work is done inefficiently. 

“Excessive procurement,” which 
means such things as buying 500 new 
typewriters when 350 are already 
available and only 200 employes use 
typewriters anyway. 

“Exorbitant prices paid for sup- 
plies and equipment,” which benefits 
suppliers at taxpayers’ expense and 
creates such mysteries as why the 
Army, Navy and Air Force may each 
pay widely different prices for the 
same item. 

“General poor management and 
activities obviously unjustified in the 
opinion of any objective person not 
on a Government payroll.” 
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What this country needs — 


Citizens of a typical American town 


define the Presidential campaign issues 


At 24, John Smid of Three Rivers, 
Mich., is one of the nation’s youngest city 
managers. For $4,000 a year, he also 
serves as police commissioner, building 
inspector and city engineer. 


Last week a PATHFINDER reporter 
found Smid inspecting a _ sewer-laying 


project and asked him: 

“What do the people here consider 
to be the most important issues in the 
upcoming Presidential election?” 

Smid’s job calls for political imparti- 
ality, but he didn’t hesitate: 

“The issues you hear most about are 
high taxes and foreign policy—especially 
shipping all that money overseas. The 
people gripe like mad about that. 

“They realize we have to send some 
money overseas to keep Russia in line. 
But they don’t think we’re getting our 
money’s worth. The same way with this 
war in Korea. There, we’re spending lives 
instead of money, but what are we getting 
in return?” 


The Tax Bite. This week, when 
PATHFINDER tabulated 217 replies to ques- 
tionnaires and personal interviews in 


Three Rivers, the youthful Smid’s judg- 
ment of town opinion seemed acutely ma- 
ture. Topmost among the answers to the 
“What do you consider the most impor- 
tant issue?” question were these: 


1. High taxes, with the related 
issues of Government waste and ex- 
cessive foreign spending. 

2. Foreign policy—a desire for 
peace, in Korea and the world. 


Close behind were: 

e e Corruption in Government. 

e @ Need for better methods of set- 
tling industrial disputes and keeping la- 
bor in check. 

W omen voters felt stronger than men 
about lack of integrity in high office and 
the need for an end to Korean bloodshed. 
Otherwise they conformed to the general 
opinion pattern. 

Labor voters, both union and non- 
union, also conformed. Confirmed was a 
fact pollsters have told us all along: rank- 
and-file workers do not consider repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act a major issue. 

Negro voters listed the primary issue 
as legislation forbidding employers to 


City manager. In Three Rivers, “you hear most about high taxes and foreign 
policy—especially shipping all that money overseas,” says John Smid. 
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Why this survey? 


What are the people of 
America most concerned about ?. 
Or, to put it another way, 
what do they consider the prin- 
cipal Campaign issues of 1952? 

To get the answers, PATH- 
FINDER visited a representative 
American town, Three Rivers, 
Mich. (pop. 6,785), and in- 
terviewed some 200 people: 
union workers and non-union, 
prosperous merchants and less 
prosperous teachers, business- 
women and housewives, Ne- 
groes and whites—Americans 
all. 

If you contend that the av- 
erage American doesn’t think, 
read this story. It will surprise 
you. And it may open the eyes 
of Convention delegates. 

Here the people are writ- 
ing the platform, spelling out 
where they want their candi- 
dates to stand. 


consider race, creed or color in hiring. 
The Negroes clearly differentiated be- 
tween the proposed national fair employ- 
ment practices act and a policy of leaving 
FEPC legislation to the states. 

The sampling. PATHFINDER is confi- 
dent, reflects the true sentiments of Three 
Rivers people. Primarily it shows what 
representative Republican voters think 
(Three Rivers went GOP 2-to-1 in 1948), 
though a surprising number of Democrats 
adhered to the majority views. 

Questionnaires were not distributed 
by party affiliation. Instead, they went to 
representative groups: C/O workers at 
the Rocky River Paper Mill and unor- 
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Housewife. “The big issue is 
whether we can afford to have a 
military man heading our govern- 
ment,” insists Mrs. Douglas Bullock. 
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Why Three Rivers? 


Three Rivers, a New York Central Lines freight 
point 140 miles southwest of Detroit, was picked for Patu- 
FINDER’s survey for one principal reason: its diversity of in- 
dustry and its diversity of supporting agriculture made its 
diversity of opinion likely. 

As do many smaller American communities, it gets 
about half its income from farmers. Around Three Rivers 
(Main Street, right) they grow wheat. fruits and vegetables. 
There’s much dairying and cattle raising. 

The other half of Three Rivers’ income comes from 
the payrolls of 18 industries. They employ about 1,500, 
range from Eddy Paper Corp. (with 500 workers) to the 
Norwood Tool & Machine Co. (with 5). Included are foun- 
dries, a big nursery, a golf-cart manufacturer. 

In the past two years, its Chamber of Commerce, led 
by manager Bill Bott, has made sure Three Rivers got its 
share in the nation-wide industrial decentralization move- 
ment: three new industries came in, now give employment 
to nearly 200. 

Three Rivers derived its name from the fact that (as in 
similarly named cities in Texas and Quebec) three rivers 
intersect in the center of town. They are the St. Joseph, the 
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The city’s chief claim to fame is as “a damned fine 
town to live in” (85% of its residents own. their own 
homes) and as the onetime headquarters of “the nation’s 
only nonessential organization,” the 2,500-member Guild of 
Former Pipe Organ Pumpers. . 

Three Rivers is proud that its young people, like those 
in many up-to-date Main Street towns, no longer flock to 
the big cities to seek employment. Three Rivers factories 


Rocky and the Portage. 


ganized workers at the Perfection Spring 
Co.; businessmen at the Rotary Club and 
in the National Affairs Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce; women from all 
economic levels in the Hours & Flowers 
Club and the Hobby Arts Club. 

Check-off type questionnaires were 
not used; this standard poll technique, it 
was feared, might prejudice respondents 
towards listed issues. Instead, question- 
naires merely provided blank spaces for 
the “three most important issues ... in 
order of importance.” 

To probe still deeper, PATHFINDER 
interviewed nearly half a hundred Three 
Rivers citizens, sought the,reasons behind 
their choices of issues. 
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Worker. “Cutting taxes is what 
the men talk most about at our 
[CIO] Political Action Committee 
meetings,” says Charles Gregory. 
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and stores keep many at home. 


Nine Pennies. When, for example, 
a reporter asked managing editor Robert 
Shumaker of the Daily Commercial why 
he put “economy in Government” first, 
Shumaker cited a personal experience: 
“T hired a man part time to unload 
paper. When I went to pay him off, and 
deduct his Social Security payment, he 
told me he had no Social Security num- 
ber. And he wasn’t going to get one. 
“So I sent in the payment (9¢) with 
the man’s name but no number. Within a 
few days, two Federal agents drove 25 
miles from Kalamazoo to investigate. 
They stayed half a day. Later, they came 
back again, stayed another half day. 
“Finally, they gave up trying to get 





Guardsman. “Getting a President 

who knows how to lead in the right 

direction in foreign affairs” is vital 
to Marion F. Anderson. 





the number out of the man. But think, in 
the meantime, what their investigation 
cost the taxpayer.” Conservatively, their 
salaries, per diem, and mileage expenses 
totalled nearly $50—all over a matter in- 
volving 9¢! 


A Better Factory? At the Rocky 
River paper mill, president J. C. Plante- 
faber cited “improper spending of our 
tax money” as the biggest issue. He 
puffed explosively on his cigar as he said: 

“The economy is going to hit a blank 
wall pretty soon. Smaller and medium 
sized industries are in a position where 
they can’t make capital investment. In a 
short time, they'll lose all incentive. Busi- 
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Projectionist. “Civil rights and 

FEPC, both national and state” are 

most important to Clifford Allen 
and to other local Negroes. 
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Paihtinder 
Banker. “I think the Korean situ- 
ation needs to be settled, and we 
should cerral the national debt 
promptly,” says Allen Renshaw. 


Editor. Robert Shumaker puts 
“economy in Government” first; he 
watched the U.S. spend $50 in 
Three Rivers over a matter of 9¢. 
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Insurance agent. George Bradford also raises cat- 
tle. He would wipe out corruption, soft U.S. jobs. 










ness is standing still. It should be de- 
veloping instead of stagnating.” 

Five years ago, Plantefaber launched 
a modernization program to make his old 
mill more competitive with new, highly 
efficient mills in the South. At first, he 
plowed profits into the modernization. 
But last year, because of a corporation 


“tax increase (from 38% to 52%), he had 


to resort to additional capitalization for 
his $150,000 in improvements. Now, be- 
cause of taxes, he has shelved his plans 
to spend $200,000 more on modernization. 


PAC Wants Tax Cut. Rocky Riv- 
er’s CIO workers. bound to be pinched 
eventually if the 94-man mill can’t mod- 
ernize, are tax-conscious, too. Their ques- 
tionnaire replies listed taxes second only 
to world peace as an issue. 

“Cutting taxes is what the men talk 
most about at our Political Action Com- 
mittee meetings at the American Legion 
hall,” said Charles Gregory, 37, a Rocky 
River machine tender and president of 
local 1031, CIO United Paper Workers. 

“They do talk quite a little about re- 
pealing the Taft-Hartley Act, but I don’t 
know whether that would work out so 
well or not.” 

Sheet metal worker Earl Bush, 
picked at random among the men pour- 
ing from the Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 
plant at 4 p.m., was of the same mind. 

“Ever try feeding four and paying 
rent on $60 a week?” he said. “They take 
$2.80 out of my pay for Federal income 
taxes, but that’s just the beginning. You 
pay hidden taxes on everything you buy.” 

Robert M. Taintor, guard at the 250- 
man Fairbanks-Morse plant, said most of 
the men (members of the left-wing United 
Electrical Workers) feel the same way. 

“Ten to twenty of them get talking 
here at the gate every morning at 6:30,” 
he said. “They’re disgruntled with the tax- 
ation foisted on them. You hear them say 
things like ‘some Englishman is going to 
have a few cigars on this overtime.’ 
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People’s affairs 


Since July 1, 1951, the Gov- 
ernment has taken in............ 
$60,198.972,312 

(Average family share: $1,353) 


Since July 1, 1951, the Govern- 
ment has spent. .. .$64,105,336,322 
(Average family cost: $1,443) 


The Government owes....... 


. .. .$258,459,294,278 
(Average family share: $5,808) 


Congress has appropriated for 
fiscal 1952... .. ..$105,583,316,788 





“They don’t talk much about the 
Taft-Hartley Act.” 

Contrariwise, Negro demand for civil 
rights legislation appeared completely in 
line with demands of their national lead- 
ers; beside this issue, other issues seemed 
to count for little or nothing. A door-to- 
door survey along two solid blocks of the 
Rivers Street Negro section produced only 
one Negro who didn’t place FEPC first. 

The exception,a middle-aged woman, 
had seen maimed Korean veterans while 
visiting her Spanish-American War vet- 
eran husband at a Dearborn, Mich.. hos- 
pital. It was a shock. “I want to see this 
war stopped,” she said emotionally. 
“President Truman has done a lot for 
Negroes but I don’t think it’s important if 
our boys get killed.” 

Community-wide, one of the biggest 
surprises came when only ten persons 
cited the high cost of living or inflation as 
a campaign issue. Not a single reply cited 
either as the most important issue. 

Even more surprising was the reac- 
tion of Peter Data, local barber. Of all 
people, he had no opinion at all. 

—Donatp S. STRoETZzEL 
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Housewife. Ann Naylor's husband is a pattern- 
maker. She thinks “too high” taxes are a big issue. 
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The tank nothing seems to stop 


Wraps are taken off our newest weapon— 
a 49-ton monster of fighting steel 


The obstacles were tough. Ameri- 
ca’s latest fighting tank, the medium T48, 
proved tougher. 

Packed with the power of 810 horses, 
19 concentrated tons of scrapping steel 
slapped through mud and water and 
reared over trench and wall as though 
they weren’t there. 

The completely-new T48, incorpo- 
rating all that has been learned about 
tanks in battle, thundered through its 
paces for PATHFINDER at the Chrysler 
Tank Plant, Newark, Del., last week, in 
advance of its formal unveiling. 


Armored Arsenal. The hull is one 
piece of cast armor. So is the turret. 
They are shaped to deflect striking pro- 
jectiles toward heavier rather than lighter 
armored areas. 

From the turret thrusts the menacing 
snout of an improved high-velocity 90 mm 
gun, with a “quick-change” gun tube. 
Atop the turret is a .50-caliber machine 
gun. For the first time on any tank it 
can be aimed, fired and reloaded from 
inside the turret without exposing a crew 
member. Another .50- and a .30-caliber 
machine gun complete the weapons. 

A hydraulic mechanism keeps the 
turret level while the tank is wobbling 
over rough ground. This provides for 
greater accuracy of fire. 

Four men make up the crew—com- 
mander, gunner, loader and driver. The 
last is located in a safer position and yet 
has a greater range of vision than in any 
other tank. 

Wider tracks and lower ground pres- 
sures give greater “flotation” in muddy 
or swampy regions. 
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Two-way radio, intra-tank phones 
and improved ground-to-tank phone sys- 
tem provide superlative communications. 

During its spectacular demonstration 
the tank turned around “on a dime,” dis- 
played in many other ways its high ma- 
neuverability and breath-taking speed. 

The pilot model of the T48—Ord- 
nance-Chrysler designed and built—was 
completed last fall only seven months 








Pathfinder—United Press 

Free and easy. The 748 takes the con- 

crete bumps without jolting the crew or 
causing the big gun’s nose to waver. 


after the first steel went into the vast fac- 
tory. Tests were run while masons were 
still laying brick for the mairi building. 

Chrysler financed the plant, “is free 
to make pots and pans there if it wants 
to” after the emergency ends. 

More than 2,000 subcontractors pour 
parts into Newark for the T48. 

When the tanks will reach the de- 
fense perimeters of Asia and Europe is a 
military secret. But when they do, they. 
will serve as additional powerful warn- 
ings of American determination to cool 
the ambitions of the aggressors. 


Pathfinder—United Press 


Half seas over. The rubber-suited driver gets a mouthful but the redoubtable T48 
pulls out of the water hole without a pause, ready for instant action. 
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The victory smile. lke and Taft are confident as Republicans meet in Chicago to select their 1952 Presidential candidate. 


Chicago: U.S. turning point? 


The GOP meets to nominate 


a man to run the country 


In the drab, hot city by the windy 
lake, destiny awaits a handful of men. 

One it will give the chance to win 
the American Presidency. 

The rest it will retire, probably per- 
manently, from Presidential politics. 

This week, as 2,412 delegates and 
alternates, 2,000 reporters, radio, TV and 
camera men, and countless thousands of 
big shots, little shots, hacks and hangers- 
on straggled into Chicago for the 25th 
Republican National Convention, des- 
tiny’s choice was narrowing down. Bar- 
ring a deadlock and a dark-horse com- 
promise, the contest would lie between 
two men: 


Robert Alphonso Taft, 62, senior 
United States Senator from Ohio, making 
his last try for the nomination he first 
sought unsuccessfully 12 years ago. 


Dwight David Eisenhower, 61, 
five-star general and lifelong military 
man, making his first try for the civilian 
prize he could have had on a silver plat- 
ter in 1948. 

This time there is no silver platter 
handy for Ike Eisenhower. This time Bob 
Taft knows it is now or never. A grim 
and desperate battle is under way in Chi- 
cago. The fate of candidates, the fate of a 
great political party, the fate of a nation 
and possibly the fate of the world, may 
depend upon its outcome. 

Physically, the setting for this clash 
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of personalities, temperaments, pressures 
and interests is more attractive than it 
has ever been before. The Republican 
Convention of 1952 (like the Democratic, 
which will follow it in the same hall on 
July 21) is going to be the biggest, glossi- 
est, most expensive, most glittering in his- 
tory. If sheer physical comfort can induce 
in the delegates that high degree of earn- 
estness and integrity which is the pious 
hope of the civics books, then Chicago is 
the place which will prove it. 

To house the convention, both parties 
have chosen the 12,19]-seat Convention 
Building and International Amphitheatre 
four miles from the center of town in the 
stockyards. And to give the great blessing 
of coolness, the hall has been air-condi- 
tioned at a cost of $350,000. 

Nothing, however, can cool the tem- 
pers of the supporters of Taft and Eisen- 
hower, or make more pleasant the bitter 
climax of their battle for the nomination. 
For six months in a steadily rising cres- 
cendo the clash of their ambitions has 
dominated the headlines and created a 
deep and growing split in the Republican 
Party. 

In the shadow of this main event, the 
ambitions of others have provided only 
minor side-shows. California’s amiable 
Governor Earl Warren won 6 delegates in 
Wisconsin, 70 in his native state. will go 
to Chicago a remotely possible dark 
horse in case of a deadlock. Harold Stas- 
sen, even remoter, has 25 Minnesotans 


whom he is expected to release to Eisen- 
hower. 

General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur will keynote the convention and 
give his support to Taft as long as Taft 
is in the running; if Taft drops out, the 
Old Soldier has indicated he would be re- 
ceptive to a draft. 

Other possibilities have been men- 
tioned—California’s Senator William F. 
Knowland, Illinois’ Senator Everett M. 
Dirksen, Governor Alfred Driscoll of New 
Jersey, Governor Theodore McKeldin of 
Maryland. One of them is more apt to 
end up as Vice-President, his nomination 
secured by a deal with Taft or Ike. 


Line-ups. As the tides of sentiment 
for one candidate or the other swirl 
through the crowded corridors and across 
the floor, certain key men will be at work 
around the clock buttonholing, arguing, 
exhorting, threatening, promising. In a 
Taft-dominated convention, the Senator 
has on his side the keynoter, MacArthur; 
the temporary chairman, National Com- 
mitteeman Walter Hallanan of West Vir- 
ginia; the chairman of the Credentials 
Committee, and the chairman of the Plat- 
form Committee, Colorado’s Senator Eu- 
gene D. Millikin. 

In addition he has his cousin, David 
Ingalls; former GOP National Chairman 
John D. M. Hamilton; Representative B. 
Carroll Reece of Tennessee; Representa- 
tive Clarence Brown of Ohio; Senator 
Dirksen; and Wisconsin industrialist 
Thomas Coleman, who will be his floor- 
manager. 

Eisenhower’s strategists will include 
New York’s Governor Thomas E. Dewey, 
who twice won the nomination for him- 
self; Dewey’s man, Herbert Brownell; 
Paul G. Hoffman, chairman (on leave) of 
the Ford Foundation; Senator James 
Duff of Pennsylvania, Senator Henry - 
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Cabot Lodge Jr. of Massachusetts, Sena- 
tor Frank Carlson and ex-Senator Harry 
Darby of Kansas. 

If Taft’s estimated 484 delegates, or 
Ike’s estimated 407 are to be increased 
and pushed over the 604 winning-mark, 
however, it is the candidate himself who 
will do it. There will come a moment 
when all the promises have been made, 
when all the arguing has been done, when 
all the claims and counter-claims have 
heen heard and discarded. Then the chair- 
man will bang his gavel, the clerk will 
start the roll-call of states, and in the 
cold bright light of history the Senator 
and the General will meet in political 
death-grip. 

What will the delegates have in mind 
as they launch the proud roll which starts 
with the name of Alabama? 

e e A President’s son, brilliant law 
student, brilliant lawyer, state senator, 
United States Senator since 1938, the un- 
questioned leader of his party in Congress 
for the past eight years, a man whose un- 
deviating political regularity long ago 
brought him the title, “Mr. Republican.” 

e @ A farmer’s son, West Point grad- 
uate. professional soldier, Supreme Al- 
lied Commander in Europe in World War 
Il. post-war president of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Supreme Commander of the 


North Atlantic Treaty nations in their 





> Wide World 
MacArthur. In case of a deadlock, an 
Old Soldier waits in the wings. 


first year of joint military co-operation. 
Arid the principles for which each 
stands? These the record will show: 


Arming Europe 


Taft: “I think we ought to complete 
the project of arming the European na- 
tions and when those nations are 
sufficiently armed, American troops will 
be withdrawn.” 


Eisenhower: “ 


... IT am really very, 
very hopeful that no more American sol- 
diers will have to go anywhere and grad- 
ually, as we get these things developing 
into proper shapes, they will gradually 
begin to come home from all over the 
world.” 
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Korea 


Taft: “In general, I see no easy solu- 
tion. I think about all we can do is try to 
work out a truce and stay in there. I 
would rather see a stalemate peace than a 
stalemate war.” 

Eisenhower: “I believe we have got 
to stand firm and to take every possible 
step we can to reduce our losses and to 
stand right there and try to get a decent 
armistice out of it.” 


Reduced Spending 


Taft: “I promise a reduction in taxes 
to balance the budget the first year and a 
tax reduction of 15% the second year.” 

Eisenhower: “I believe in the long 
term you must aim at a 30 to 40 billion 
cut in an 85 billion dollar budget.” 


Farm Policy 


Taft: “A farm program must not im- 
pose controls on farmers so I’m opposed 
to the Brannan plan and the fixing of 
farm prices. . . . | favor the present sys- 
tem of farm price supports, to achieve 
some equality in prices, to prevent serious 
depression.” 

Eisenhower: “All I have is the de- 
termination to approach those problems 
with the help of the finest brains in every 
branch.” 


Socialism 


Taft: “Our country is a great coun- 
try because it has had 165 years of free- 
dom [whose] destruction is threatened 
today by the spending and taxation and 
excessive power of big government. in 
Washington. . . . We can only preserve 
our liberty by putting into office men and 
women imbued with a hatred of that 
totalitarian philosophy of spending and 
power.” 

Eisenhower: over the years 
that I was at Columbia and when I was 
privileged to speak no one spoke out 
more than I did against the centralization 
of power in Washington—against bureau- 
cratic government and submitting our 
lives toward a control that would lead 
inevitably to socialism.” 

Many a delegate, prayerfully casting 
his ballot in the tumult of convention 
hall, may feel that there really isn’t so 
much basic difference in these views. 
Many—in strategic Michigan, wavering 
Pennsylvania, divided Maryland, power- 
ful California—may see no reason to take 
a substitute for Taft when the real thing 
is available. 

As the showdown begins in Chicago 
this week, Eisenhower has yet to set the 
world afire or stir the vast, insistent, over- 
whelming public demand for his nomina- 
tion which his backers confidently pre- 
dicted he would arouse the moment he 
took off his uniform and began to cam- 
paign. He has revealed himself to be de- 
cent, earnest, honest, likeable, idealistic. 
Up against a man skilled in the art of 
government and the hard realities of prac- 
tical politics, this may not be enough. 

In the drab, hot city by the windy 
lake, destiny is waiting with the answer. 

—ALLEN Drury 
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State Votes 
(604 to nominate) 


Alabama —s—s—éiC0z; 
Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 7 


0 
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Florida 
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Kansas 
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Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Ai nio 


Maine 
Maryland 24 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


New Mexico 14 
New York 96 
North Carolina 26 


North Dakoto 14 
Ohio 56 
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Oklahoma 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 
outh Dakota 
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U.S. backs a dictator in Korea 


Corrupt regime of a ‘professional patriot’ 


undermines our fight for democracy in Asia 


Ahn II is not a typical Korean. 

This 31-year-old physician is better 
educated and richer than most of his 
countrymen. But he shares with them one 
burning purpose: to be left alone, after 
4,000 years of struggle against powerful 
neighbors and local tyrants. Just in the 
last 50 years, China, Russia and Japan 
have fought two wars over this buffer 
state; Koreans were rid of an autocratic 
emperor only to be conquered by the 
Japanese, won freedom again in World 
War II and then lost it to an American- 
backed native leader. 

Now another “war of giants” has 
blanketed the little country. Two years 
of fighting have destroyed 55 towns and 
1,200 villages, smashed industries and 
ravaged farm land, made 10 million 
homeless and killed or wounded 2 million 
more. It will take 10 years and at least 
$10 billion to rebuild Korea, start her 
again on the road to independence. 

And democracy for men like Ahn I] 
is even farther off. Diseased and starving, 
cold and tyrannized, most of Korea’s 30 
million people have forgotten who started 
the fight or why. But not Ahn Il. He knew 
that, without democracy, there can be 
only fascism or communism in Korea; 
that, without democracy in Korea, there 
is no meaning to the war we are fighting. 


Brief Candidacy. So last month, 
Ahn II announced that he would run for 
President. A few hours later, he was in 
jail. He wasn’t alone. At least five others 
who tried to run against 77-year-old Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee have found incomes 
blocked and prison just a step away—as 
suspected pro-Communists. They learned, 
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as have thousands now in prison or exe- 
cuted, that it is “treason” to oppose Rhee, 
a “professional patriot” who controls the 
military and police forces of Korea and 
the terrorist Tae Han Youth Corps. 
Descended from a former ruling 
dynasty, Rhee’s career has followed a 
classic Oriental pattern. Imprisoned and 
then banished as a young man for agitat- 
ing against the corrupt monarchy and 
later the Japanese in Korea, he founded 
a Korean Christian school in Hawaii, 
played politics among Koreans abroad, 
built himself into a symbol of Korean 


independence—and returned home with . 


the American post-war occupation. 








Dowling, New York Herald Tribune 
Saving Democracy in Korea. One look 
at Rhee suggests we've already lost it. 


Corruption and misery. Kept in power by police terror, Syng- 
man Rhee (left) brings grief to hungry, homeless Koreans (below). 


Black Star Photos 





By 1945, Rhee was no longer a fight- 
ing liberal. He was a bad-tempered old 
man of obstinate and narrow views. But 
the Japanese (and Rhee) had liquidated 
every other native leader. And Gen. John 
R. Hodge, facing the Russians across the 
38th Parallel, wanted no trouble. So we 
set up a framework for democracy; hoped 
Rhee would be just a figurehead. 


Rhee’s Rule. But “Koreans don’t 
understand democracy,” said Rhee, as 
soon as elected in 1948—and set himself 
up as a dictator, “for the good of the 
people.” He had a cold war on his hands 
(later a hot one) and substantial Com- 
munist infiltration. But his extreme 
methods may well have done more than 
the Reds to sour his people on democracy. 
In the two years before the Korean War 
began, Rhee: 

e @ Ignored the legally elected Na- 
tional Assembly and arrested legislators 
who tried to block him. 

e e Purged the courts of judges and 
prosecutors who wouldn’t take his orders. 

e e Killed and imprisoned opponents 
at a rate (during the first half of 1950) 
in excess of 10,000 a month. 

e @ Gagged the press and even the 
Voice of America. 

e e Blocked land reform (founda- 
tion of all democracy in Asia) to win 
backing of wealthy land owners. 

e@ @ Overspent yearly (despite U.S. 
aid of $466 million from 1945 to mid- 
1950)—yet forgot to tax rich backers. 

e e Waged undeclared war “to unify 
Korea”—curbed only by U.S. cuts in 
arms shipments. 

Thus, in the eyes of millions 0° 
Asiatics, the U.S. occupation saddled 
Korea with a corrupt, oppressive regime 
in part responsible for spilling more hu- 
man blood in one small country in the 
last two years than in any comparable 
place or period in history. 


Futile Opposition. But the Kore- 
ans are not called the “Irish of the 
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Orient” for nothing. Rhee has been bit- 
terly opposed since his actions punctured 
the legend he had built around himself. 
Mirroring popular feeling, the 1950 As- 
sembly elections returned only 67 Rhee 
supporters to the 210-seat chamber—de- 
spite terror tactics that rivaled Hitler’s. In 
the next two years, the Assembly voted 
repeatedly to curb the President’s pow- 
ers. Rhee vetoed each law—blandly ig- 
nored it when the Assembly passed it 
over his veto. 

Robbed of its constitutional powers, 
the Assembly waited patiently to use its 
last weapon: Rhee’s four-year term ex- 
pired June 23, 1952—and only the As- 
sembly can elect a new President. But 
early this year Rhee moved to trump 
that ace. 

Paced by “popular demonstrations” 
(courtesy Tae Han Youth Corps), Rhee 
announced the people wanted to elect the 
President directly, not through their As- 
semblymen. Then he declared martial law 
so soldiers could see that people voted 
“properly” in any such election. 

The Assembly rejected 110-49 the 
constitutional amendment for direct pres- 
idential elections, voted 96-3 against ex- 
tension of Rhee’s power by martial law. 
Rhee arrested 12 Assemblymen, threat- 
ened to jail 60 more, cried that the 
Assembly’s stand for democracy was evi- 
dence of a “Communist conspiracy.” 

The Assembly offered to compromise 
—to okay direct Presidential elections if 
legislators could dismiss a government by 
a vote of “no confidence.” Rhee couldn’t 
accept such sure defeat. He prepared to 
dissolve the Assembly. That was illegal, 
he admitted, but “the will of the people is 
above the Constitution.” 

To balk this move, some legislators 
lived and slept in the broken-down thea- 
ter that houses the Assembly in Pusan, 
the temporary capital. Sixty others fled 
into hiding to block a quorum or were 
jailed so that police would have a quorum 
to hand when the moment was ripe. 


Strong-arm Stuff. Last week, the 
police brought out its quorum—to Tong- 
nae, a resort five miles from Pusan. There 


were not enough; strongarm squads 
brought in others—some in pajamas. 


Eventually a rump parliament of 61 men 
(123 form a quorum) voted 61-0 under 
police guns to extend President Syngman 
Rhee’s term indefinitely. Rhee was back 
in. Even his opponents admitted that he 
would probably remain President until he 
dies—of old age or an assassin’s bullet. 
(One misfired only last week.) 

In Washington, meanwhile, the State 
Department was in a quandary. We have 
made a symbol of Korea; it must not 
turn to ashes. There are plenty of fight- 
ing liberals in the Korean Assembly; we 
could lose them to the Reds—as we lost 
the middle-roaders in China 20 years ago 
by backing Chiang Kai-shek. But—de- 
spite U.N. armies and relief agencies— 
we cannot “interfere” in domestic affairs. 
So we are just “protesting” Rhee’s tyran- 
hy—now turning again on the National 
Assembly. 
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THE WORLD AND US 


**As the Vice-President may occa- 
sionally become a substitute for the 
President,” wrote Alexander Hamilton 
in 1788, “all the reasons which recom- 
mend the mode of election prescribed 
for the one apply with great if not 
equal force to the manner of appoint- 
ing the other.” 

This anticipation has proved to be 
understatement. Harry S. Truman is 
the thirty-third President of the United 
States. Of this number seven have died 
in office, Harrison, Taylor, Harding 
and F. D. Roosevelt from natural 
causes; Lincoln, Garfield and McKin- 
ley by assassination. 
* 


* *% 








Thus, in the case of one out of 
every five Presidents, a second man on 
the ticket has taken the helm. 

With proper safeguards, the risks 
of murderous attempts on the Chief 
Executive are now less than they used 
to be. But the physical strain of the 
office is constantly increasing while 
the tendency to choose experienced, 
and therefore elderly, men for the 
nomination is strong. So Hamilton was 
justified in suggesting that “great if 
not equal” care should be given to the 
selection of Number II. 














* * * 





The original election system did 
this. There was no separate nomina- 
tion for Vice-President and that post 
went to the person receiving the sec- 
ond highest number of electoral votes 
for President. This meant that nobody 
could become President, through ele- 
vation from the Vice-Presidency, un- 
less he had been a nominee for the 
highest office. 

But in the third Presidential elec- 
tion, in 1800, Thomas Jefferson and 
Aaron Burr each received 73 electoral 
votes. This tie threw the choice into 
the House of Representatives, where 
36 ballots were necessary to decide the 
issue in Jefferson’s favor. 

That unhappy deadlock led to the 
drafting of the 12th Amendment, un- 
der which there must be separate 
nominations, and separate votes in the 
Electoral College, for President and 
Vice-President. And the development 
of party organization since then in- 
sures that we shall never return to the 
original plan whereby the runner-up 
automatically became Vice-President. 
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The bad result of the change is 
that less and less attention has been 
paid to the qualifications of Number 
II for the Number I job which he is so 


Number II is important 


by Felix Morley 


Pathfinder 
Henry Wallace. He'd have been 
President if FDR had died in 1944, 





likely to be called upon to fill. And 
this is especially true in an election 
year like the present. Because of the 
cleavage between Taft and Eisenhower 
only the inside politicians have been 
giving any thought to the GOP Vice- 
Presidential nomination. 

Indeed the GOP factional fight 
has emphasized the dubious practice 
whereby Vice-Presidents are chosen, at 
the eleventh hour, largely on the basis 
of being a favorite son likely to swing 
a doubtful state for the Presidential 
candidate. That qualification gives no 
assurance that the running mate would 
be a good Chief Executive. 


* + 


It is ironic that the new 22nd 
Amendment, which became effective in 
February 1951, should make the Vice- 
Presidency more important, at a time 
when that office is getting so little con- 
sideration. 

By providing that: “No person 
shall be elected to the office of the 
President more than twice” this latest 
addition to the Constitution makes 
every President, from now on, a “lame 
duck” during his second term. There- 
fore the Vice-President, if competent, 
will be a leading party spokesman 
during this period. He will also be elli- 
gible to succeed his chief as nominee 
when the latter perforce retires. 

So whoever is elected Vice-Presi- 
dent in November will be a figure of 
great potential importance, for us and 
for the world. Yet, only four months 
before that election, nobody can even 
guess, amid the profusion of possibili- 
ties, who the Vice-Presidential nomi- 
nee of either party will be. 
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How Federal spenders vet out of 
reporting where the money goes 


They slip over laws to prevent accounting 


The rush was on. 

Government agencies, both civilian 
and defense, under fire for waste, loose 
spending, bad management and in some 
cases outright fraud, were hustling legis- 
lation to Congress that would exempt 
them from normal supervision by the 
General Accounting Office. Some bills 
would even stop the courts from requir- 
ing restitution in cases of fraud. 

GAO is the agency created by Con- 
gress to audit spending by U.S. agencies 
and corporations. It is supposed to in- 
vestigate whether they spend the money 
efficiently as Congress intended. 

But many Government agencies dis- 
like being checked by another agency, 
responsible solely to Congress. 

An innocent-looking Military Public 
Works bill went to Congress last fort- 
night—S3213. Section 501 authorized $1 
billion for the construction of military 
works for “collective defense.” The joker 
in the bill was this: the whole $1 billion 
could be spent without check or audit. 
All GAO auditors would ever see would 
be certificates signed by the Defense 
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Hot language. Bill prevents sound accounting, legalizes defense spending waste. 
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Secretary, reading, for example: 

“I hereby certify an expenditure of 
$100 million for confidential purposes.” 

The Armed Services Committee con- 
sidered this a raw deal for Congress. It 
approved the money for specific pur- 
poses with GAO properly in the picture 
to check, audit and report to Congress. 


“Escape” Clause. Another inno- 
cent-looking bit of legislation, Section 
207 of H.R. 5715, providing for combat 
pay, shows what Congress has to guard 
against. Senator Richard Russell dis- 
covered this joker in the bill he spon- 
sored—after the Senate had passed it: 

“The Secretary of the service con- 
cerned or such subordinates as he may 
specify, may make such determinations 
as may be required for the administra- 
tion of this title, and all determinations 
and all payments made hereunder shall 
be final and conclusive, and shall not be 
subject to review by any court or any 
accounting officer of the Government.” 

This bill was passed on May 19, 1952, 
after this language was knocked out in 
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conference; but the Defense Department 
saw to it that the same language was 
reintroduced on June 20 as part of a 
separate Defense Department appropria- 
tion bill. So the problem still remains. 

This _innocent-looking language 
would not stop GAO from auditing the 
accounts but if GAO found improper pay- 
ments had been made under the bill it 
could not require correction. 

More than 10,000 bills a year go 
to Congress. No member can be expected 
to read them all. A Senator has estimated 
that without GAO’s quick eye more than 
75% of all the nation’s spending would 
be in the all-payments-final class. 

During the last three years more 
than 200 attempts have been made to get 
this type of evasive phraseology into laws. 
Bills containing the joker phrases are 
now going to Congress at the rate of 
two or three a week. 

A majority of more than 20 agencies 
and 76 Government corporations that 
have succeeded in getting such legisla- 
tion passed are now under sharp criticism 
for bad practices, waste or fraud. 

Among laws which deprive Congress 
and GAO of full power to audit and com- 
pel correction of errors and fraud are 
these: National Service Life Insurance 
Act; G.I. Bill of Rights; Servicemen’s 
Dependents Allowance Act of 1942; Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936. RFC and 
CCC have the same uncheckable spend- 
ing power. 

The following examples are typical 
of what happens: 

Army. A spending officer noncha- 
lantly paid $1,299,856 to a contractor 
for indirect expenses which had already 
been paid in a previous contract. Because 
the law provided for “finality” of pay- 
ments, GAO could use only moral suasion 
to get restitution. 

GAO took a list of 7,000 unmarried 
Army officers who collected allowances 
for dependent parents. Out of the first 
5,000 cases investigated, GAO found that 
1,000 officers had collected $1,700 or 
more in illegal allowances because their 
parents were either dead or not de- 
pendent. The cases were so numerous 
and flagrant that the services followed 
up GAO’s exposure, recovering $400,000. 

Air Force. Military purchasing offi- 
cers can negotiate certain contracts with- 
out competitive bidding. The contractor’s 
estimated cost helps decide what he’ll be 
paid. Example: An Air Force procure- 
ment officer authorized a contract for 
$30 million on the contractor’s claim that 
his costs would be $28 million—the $2 
million being a fair profit at about 614%. 

An Air Force auditor reported that 
the contractor’s estimate of costs was 
$8 million too high. The procurement 
officer casually tried revising the contract 
and the contractor agreed to cut his bill 
by $500 thousand. GAO later showed 
that the procurement officer’s negligence 
cost the taxpayers $7.5 million. 

Veterans Administration. VA 
paid $150,870 too much to a TV training 
school for vets, but GAO’s hands were 
tied because payments under the law- 
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Pathfinder 
Lindsay C. Warren. U.S. Comptroller 
General says VA has “will to waste.” 


VA had pressured through Congress are 
final. GAO was preparing a report to 
Congress on the matter (this it could do) 
when the school made restitution. 


Criticism from GAO spurred Vet- 


erans Administrator Gordon Gray to hire 
a management consultant firm to prepare 
a plan for putting VA on a sounder 
basis. It is said that the firm was paid 
$500,000 for its report which was so hot 
with charges of flagrant waste, bad man- 
agement and improper payments that the 
report may not be published until after 
election, and possibly never. 

“IT know of no agency of the Govern- 
ment which has a record of overpayments 
or questionable administrative practices 
equai to that of the Veterans Administra- 
tion,” says Comptroller General Lindsay 
C. Warren. “The record of the existing 
educational program will show overpay- 
ments wel! over $50 million.” 

Civilian Agencies. More than $5.8 
billion of wartime shipping expenditures 
of the Maritime Commission have not 
been accounted for because GAO was 
denied authority under tricky legislation 
to require proper accounting procedures. 

Last week, GAO sent to Congress a 
report on a Government-owned corpora- 
tion, the Panama Canal Co. The com- 
pany sold a_ giant suction dredge 
equipped to operate a 24-inch pipe for 
$415,618. Within three months the dredge 
was sold and reso!d three times. The last 
purchaser was a Brazilian corporation 
which paid $1.2 million for it. In this 
deal, as in many others, GAO wonders 
whether the Government employe respon- 
sible for the sale was looking after tax- 
payers’ interests. 

In cases where it has authority, GAO 
has collected $700 million in refunds 
during the past 10 years. But this is a 
drop in the bucket compared with the 
billions that have gone down the drain 
as a result of waste and recklessness by 
agencies that have won from Congress the 
much coveted “final payments” authority. 


—M. K. WIsEHART 
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A Russian soldier went to a 
watch repairer. The watchmaker op- 
ened the case and found a dead bug in 
it. He showed it to the Russian, who 
nodded understandingly and _ then 
said: “I get it—machinist is dead!” 

—Quick, Munich, Germany. 






She visited Monte Carlo for the 
first time. She went up to a roulette 
table. A friend advised her to put her 
money on the number that showed her 
own age. She put it on 25. The wheel 
stopped. Then she fainted. It stopped 
on 30. 

—Budstikke, Sandvika, Norway. 






The English Speaking Union 
took a bundle of circulars to a city 
post office for stamping. 

The man behind the counter was 
very interested. 

“I thought I knew most of the 
unions,” he said, “but I’ve never heard 
of this one. What room at the Trades 
Hall is it in?” 

—Morning Herald, Sydney, Australia. 

























Kristall Illustrierte, Hamburg, Germany 
“Zuleika, how nice to see you again!” 





Recently a German delegation 
of military experts paid a visit to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, to discuss the inclu- 
sion of Germany in the Western Euro- 
pean Army. 

“Your name is German?” said 
one of the delegates to the American 
general. 

“Yes,” said Eisenhower. 

“Perhaps you can also speak Ger- 
man, yes?” asked the inquisitive dele- 
gate with typical German disregard of 
tact. 

“Yes,” the general replied, “but 
only one word: Eisenhower!” 

—Randers Dagblad, Denmark. 


From behind the Iron Curtain: 

A secret police: detachment ar- 
rives at the house of a Hungarian 
peasant. Dragging him out into the 
garden, the police order him to start 
digging under a tree. Soon the spade 
hits something: it turns out to be a big 
metal container marked “LARD.” The 
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The Argus, Melbourne, Australia 

“And our observer could find no evi- 

dence that North Korean prisoners are 

ill treated by U.N. forces. This, of 
course, must be U.N. subterfuge.” 


police triumphantly lift the container 
out of the hole; however, upon open- 
ing it, they find that it is empty. 

“Why did you hide this empty 
container here?” yells the leader of 
the detachment. 

“Well,” says the peasant, “the 
other day a new tenant moved into the 
house next door. I soon found out two 
things about him. One, that he is an 
admirer of the glorious Soviet Union. 
Two, that he goes about in the neigh- 
borhood and asks questions about me. 
I added two and two together. Now I 
know for sure that two and two make 
four.” 



















A new method has been found 
in Bulgaria for finding one’s way 
when one is lost. All one does is to 
hold the watch in an outstretched hand 
and turn around slowly. When facing 
East, the watch will disappear. 
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Excelsior, Mexico City 

“This little game of canasta is very 

easy. You put a card on the table, and 
then we all insult each other.” 
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DON'T LET A FLAT TIRE TAKE THE JOY 
OUT OF YOUR HOLIDAY TRIP! 
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LEAVE PUNCTURE WORRIES BEHIND when you take your trip. 
Seiberling Sealed-Air Tubes will keep your tires from going 
flat... self-sealing the punctures instantly and permanently. 








THIS STROBOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPH of a fully-inflated tire hitting 
a brick at 40 m.p.h. shows another reason why it’s wise to equip 
your car with Seiberling Sealed-Air Tubes. They help protect 
you against blowouts caused by bruised or broken sidewalls. 








A CARELESSLY THROWN BOTTLE ... shattered on the highway 
. ..is another hazard that could bring your happy holiday trip 
to a sad and sudden ending if you have ordinary tubes in your 
tires. Don’t take chances on dangerous tire trouble. Make your 
trip enTIREly worry-free with tubes that seal and heal them- 
selves when they’re cut or pinched or punctured: Seiberling 
Sealed-Air Tubes with patented “Bulkhead” construction. 


GET THE TUBE THAT SEALS AND HEALS ITSELF! 


There’s nothing “just-as-good” 
‘Before you buy any puncture-sealing tubes make this comparison: 








Seiberling Patented 
Bulkheads allow more 


gum to be used, give 
better puncture -sealing 
protection. 





REGULAR TUBE. A regular tube is just 
a single thickness of rubber. Puncture it, 
and all the air escapes immediately. 
This sudden loss of air can throw your 
car out of control ...and it might even 
result in a serious accident. 


During July your Seiberling Dealer 
is offering extra generous trade-in 
allowances and convenient terms. 


Buying a new car? Specify Sealed- 
Air Tubes— your car dealer can 
arrange the change-over. 
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ORDINARY PUNCTURE-SEALING TUBE. This 
type of tube has an added thickness of 
puncture-sealing gum. But the gum tends 
to become soft from heat . . . throwing 
the tube out of balance and lessening its 
puncture-sealing effectiveness. 


TO REALLY PLAY SAFE, get Seiberling 
Sealed-Air Tubes ... the world’s only 
puncture-sealing tubes with patented 
BULKHEADS ... added protection against 
blowouts, and maximum protection 
against dangerous punctures. 


SEIBERLING 


Sealed Aur TUBES 


SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY ©¢ Akron, Ohio ¢ Toronto, Canada 


Makers of Americas Finel Tires and Gibes 
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The Hartford .. . damned the torpedoes 
and went ahead to victory in Mobile Bay. 


The Olympia (below) . . . fired when 
ready and helped destroy Spain’s power. 





routed 


The Constellation (below) ... 
the French, fought stoutly for the flag. 


International 





Must these historic warships 
be turned into scrap iron? 


They’re the heroines of naval wars since 1799 


“These ships have souls. . . . Let 
them be spared the ignominy of the cut- 
ter’s torch or the ship-breaker’s calculat- 
ing eye... .” 

Thus Representative T. Millet Hand 
(R.-N.J.) pleaded recently for the preser- 
vation of four stout old American sea 
fighters—‘“the almost sacred relics of our 
honorable past.” 

A bill in Congress would authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to dispose of 
the ships: the Constellation, the Hartford 
the Olympia and the Oregon. 

e e The frigate Constellation, oldest 
U.S. warship, was launched at Baltimore 
on Sept. 7, 1797. She was of live oak, 
cedar and pine, 1,278 tons, 164 feet long. 
She carried.38 guns. 

The French called her the “Yankee 
Race Horse”—with reason. On Feb. 9, 
1799, during our naval war with France, 
the Constellation forced the 40-gun frig- 
ate /nsurgente to surrender off St. Kitt’s 
in the West Indies. In 1800 the Constel- 
lation engaged the 52-gun frigate Venge- 
ance. Thrice in the night, unseen by her 
foe, the Vengeance hauled down her flag. 
Then the Constellation’s mainmast was 
carried away, taking all the topmen with 
it, and the Vengeance fled. 

Down the years the Constellation 
blockaded Tripoli, was blockaded by the 
British, drove pirates from the Caribbean, 
captured slavers off the Congo and pro- 
tected Federal commerce from Confed- 
erate raiders. 

ee The 2,900-ton steam sloop-of- 
war Hartford was launched at Boston on 
Nov. 22, 1858. From her rigging on Aug. 


The Oregon ... 
Spaniards at Santiago and showed the need for the Panama Canal. 


5, 1864, Admiral David G. Farragut saw 
his fleet batter the Confederate defenses 
of Mobile Bay. The monitor Tecumseh 
struck a mine (then called a torpedo) 
and sank, and the Federal fleet came to 
a halt. 

“Damn the torpedoes! Go ahead!” 
Farragut ordered. The ships went ahead 
and destroyed the Confederate fleet. 

e @ The 5,865-ton protected cruiser 
Olympia was launched at San Francisco 
on Nov. 25, 1892. As flagship of Admiral 
George Dewey, the Olympia, commanded 
by Capt. G. V. Gridley, led the attack on 
Spanish ships at Manila May 1, 1898. 

“You may fire when you are ready, 
Gridley,” Dewey said when the Olympia 
steamed within 5,000 yards of the enemy. 
Gridley gave the order. In seven hours 
the Spanish fleet was in ruins. 

In November 1921, the Olympia 
brought home from Europe the body of 
the Unknown Soldier of World War I. 

e @ The 10,288-ton battleship Ore- 
gon, built at San Francisco, was commis- 
sioned on July 15, 1896. Between March 
19 and May 26, 1898, she raced from the 
Golden Gate through the Straits of Ma- 
gellan to Key West, Fla.—14,000 miles— 
to join Admiral William T. Sampson’s 
fleet. She then steamed to the harbor of 
Santiago, Cuba, to help destroy Cervera’s 
Spanish Cruisers on July 3. 

Like the Constitution (“Old Iron- 
sides”), these ships should be saved, says 
Representative Hand. If they cannot, 
then, rather than go to the wrecker, he 
says: 

“Let them be towed offshore . . . and 
there, with their pennants flying, be sent 
to an honorable grave.” 





raced around South America to close with the 
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How Reds almost took over movies 


A year of investigation hears charges 


of nearly 400 Commies in Hollywood 


On March 8, 1951, graying chair- 
man John S. Wood called to order the 
first session of the movie hearings before 
his House un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. 

This week, 16 months later, the in- 
vestigation was still trailing the Hollywood 
Communists. Representative Wood, of 
Georgia, says he is as “amazed” as any- 
body else at the disclosures. 

Testimony shows that the Reds came 
close to taking over an industry which 
could influence millions of trusting minds. 


On the List. At latest count, 
witnesses in public sessions alone had 
named 395 Reds or ex-Reds. The list in- 
cludes 84 writers, 21 actors and actresses, 
18 directors and producers, 57 party and 
union officials. 

Thirty-one of the witnesses confessed 
they had been Reds; 45 wouldn’t answer 
questions about party membership on 
grounds that to do so might tend to sub- 
ject them to criminal prosecution. 

Testimony of ex-Reds about Holly- 
wood Communists between 1938 and 1947 
leads to these conclusions: 

e@ @ Hollywood was a main source of 
funds for the U.S. Communist Party. 

e e The Communists gained prestige 
by lurinig Hollywood “big names” into 
the party or its front groups. 

ee Through unions, the Reds aimed 
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at turning the movie industry into a “gi- 
gantic propaganda organization.” 

Roy M. Brewer, an anti-Communist 
labor leader, testified that during the mid- 
Forties the Reds came close to merging 
all talents and crafts into a single or- 
ganization that could force producers to 
do their bidding. The Reds were stopped, 
in jurisdictional strikes, only by bitter re- 
sistance from unions, stars, directors, 
writers and others, he said. 

Writer Martin Berkeley, a_ party 
member from 1936 to 1943, said that con- 
tributions to front groups yielded mil- 
lions of dollars for the party. Another 
ex-Red, writer Richard J. Collins, testi- 
fied that, besides dues, highly-paid Com- 
munists were assessed 4% of their sal- 
aries. He paid $185 a month for three or 
four years, Collins said. 

To avoid charges of censorship, the 
committee has not analyzed motion pic- 
tures for propaganda. But witnesses re- 
called party instructions on _ injecting 
propaganda into films. Writer Harold J. 
Ashe, who admitted he was a _ party 
official from 1933 until 1939, said: “I 
have seen many, many films .. . in which 
some part of the Communist line was 
injected by deliberate intent.” 

The testimony has damaged many 
reputations. Those who wouldn't say if 
they had been party members included 
producer Robert Rossen and actresses 






Edward G. Robinson 


Robert Rossen 


Witnesses. Actress Anne Revere, with attorney (left), 
and those below were quizzed by House committee. 






Wide Worid Wide World 


Howard Da Silva 





United Press Wide World 


Gale Sondergaard 


Gale Sondergaard and Anne Revere, all 
Academy Award winners. 

Actor Howard da Silva and writer 
Abraham Polonsky wouldn’t say whether 
they would fight for the U.S. if Russia at- 
tacked. Committee member Francis E. 
Walter (D.-Pa.) called screen tough guy 
Edward G. Robinson a “very choice 
sucker” for supporting front groups. 
Robinson agreed with him. 

In its 1951 report, the committee ac- 
cused the industry of failure to clean up 
after hearings in 1947. Eric Johnston, 
president of the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion, angrily replied that the investiga- 
tors were doing a “tremendous disservice 
to a fine and patriotic industry.” 


Legion’s List. But public opinion 
was turning against Hollywood. At its 
1951 convention, the American Legion 
adopted a resolution calling on its mem- 
bers to “condemn, expose and combat” 
Communists and fellow travelers in the 
entertainment field. 

The American Legion Magazine 
listed 51 current films in whose produc- 
tion, it said, ex-Reds, Reds and their sup- 
porters had a part. Legion posts have 
been picketing the listed films in Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, St. Louis and else- 
where. 

“The Legionnaires are riled up about 
this all right,” said Karl Baarslag, un- 
American activities official for the group, 
recalling the Hollywood executive who 
complained to him that he had staked 
$2 million on one of the films. 

Losing his temper, Baarslag replied: 
“Have you heard about the 18,000 Amer- 
ican boys who staked their lives fighting 
the Reds in Korea? Well, they lost.” 
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Sound farming. But Pennsylvania farmer Pollweiller refused subsidies for it. 


Soil Conservation Service 





How to buy votes from farmers 


Major farm organizations oppose handouts 


but Senate balks in ‘Presidential year’ 


President Allan B. Kline of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation speaks 
for 1,500,000 farm families in 47 states. 
He demanded the Government cut pay- 
ments to farmers under the Agricultural 
Conservation Program from $256 to $100 
million. 

“The U.S. should not pay for these 
practices,” Kline said, “because they are 
standard farm operations and would be 
done anyhow. ACP should pay only for 
new desirable practices that are not com- 
mon and only to farmers that have not 
already adopted them.” 





United Press 
Anderson. The Senator’s colleagues 
urge conservation—but not of money. 
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Herschel D. Newsom, master of the 
National Grange with 2,000,000 individ- 
ual members, went even farther. “Don’t 
bother to scale down that $256 million,” 
he said. “Just cut it out altogether.” 

But Senator Richard Russell (D.- 
Ga.), a candidate for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination, had a different 
slant. He asked his fellow Senators how 
the Democrats could hope to win in the 
next election if they don’t pass money out 
to farmers in the same free-handed way 
they have been doing since 1936—and for 
the same practices. 

ACP payments were begun in 1936 
for such practices as application of lime- 
stone as a soil conditioner, sowing clover, 
building terraces and strip cropping. 

After the war the payments were 
used to good advantage in encouraging 
farmers to put back into pasture the land 
they had used for row crops during the 
food emergency. 


Doubtful Need. In the main, ACP 
payments were intended to prevent soil 
erosion. Maximum ACP payments, Farm 
Bureau charges, are now being made in 
the Midwest corn belt and in the Missis- 
sippi Delta where soil erosion is not a 
problem. And at least two.thirds of all 
money spent goes to farmers who would 
do exactly what they are subsidized to do 
without payments. Many of these farm- 
ers are among the most indignant over 
ACP waste and pressure. 

Senator Clinton P. Anderson (D.- 
N.M.), former Secretary of Agriculture, 
wanted to cut ACP to $100 million. Feel- 
ing that the Senate would not go along 





with that, he put in an amendment cut- 
ting ACP payments to $150 million— 
from the $256 million requested by the 
present Secretary of Agriculture, Charles 
Brannan. Russell bitterly opposed Ander- 
son’s amendment and attacked him for 
disapproving money now for a purpose he 
had approved when he was Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The Senate voted down the Ander- 
son amendment and gave Secretary Bran- 
nan $250 million of election-year spend- 
ing money. 


Answer. “When I was Secretary,” 
Anderson said after the vote, “I approved 
ACP payments because the money was 
actually needed by farmers to do their 
reconversion job. Now they don’t need it. 
Today we face a $14 billion deficit and 
possibly $2 billion or $3 billion more on 
account of ‘the Korean war. Lush pay- 
ments are one thing when you're in the 
money; another thing when you face a 
staggering deficit. 

“In many parts of the country agents 
of the Agriculture Department are not 
only giving these payments to farmers, 
but forcing them to accept. Isn’t this an 
insult—to think farmers’ votes can be 
bought by subsidies which, as citizens 
and taxpayers, they have said they do not 
want? Certainly this is confronting farm- 
ers with an entirely new problem—how 
to stop politicians from making them ac- 
cept subsidies which the farmers know 
the nation cannot afford.” 

Strangely, Senator Russell, who 
fought and won the battle for unwanted 
ACP payments, agrees with Senator An- 
derson that the deficit should be cut. In 
an interview last week he plumped for 
economies and argued masterfully against 
an unbalanced budget. Said he: “. . . 
We’ve reached a stage where we can step 
off the deep end into unchecked inflation 

. we’ve got to reverse that trend and 
get our budget balanced .. . and all of 


us are going to have to make sacrifices 
to do it.” 





United Press 
Russell. The Senator urges cash pay- 
ments to prevent political suicide. 
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A “CLOUDBURST” in this 100-foot water tunnel proves the 
effectiveness of Chrysler Corporation’s advanced methods of seal- 
ing against moisture, dust and drafts. Here complete De Soto 


A CARS BODY TELLS A LOT ABOUT 


A CARS REAL WORTH 10 YOU 


bodies move slowly past high-pressure water jets that douse them 
from every angle. This is typical of the thoroughness with which 
all Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars are built. 


Chrysler Corporation engineers, stylists, and production men 
work together, so that body and chassis form a perfectly bal- 
anced unit — created from the start for your safety, comfort 
and driving and handling ease. 


The way a door latches and holds . . . the amount of head 
and leg room you get . . . the comfort of the seats . . . breadth 
of vision . . . ease of getting in and out — all these are easily 
read guides to the worth of any car. 


In a Chrysler-built car, you get a superior body—and a 
superior chassis — engineered to give you the greatest worth 
for your money. You can prove this for yourself just by 
calling your nearby dealer and driving one of these great cars. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION engineers and builds PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO, CHRYSLER CARS & DODGE TRUCKS 


Chrysler Marine & industrial Engines ¢ Oilite Powdered Metal Products ¢ 


ENGINEERS’ EYES ARE EVERYWHERE. Out 
of their laboratories and on to the production 
lines go Chrysler Corporation engineers, to follow 
through each step in body construction. Here an 
engineer studies the double welding of a Dodge 
body, one of the many things that mean safer and 
quieter cars, with windows that work easily, doors 
and panels that stay solid and free from rattles. 


Mopar Parts & Accessories « 


Airtemp Heating, Air Conditioning, Refrigeration « Cycleweld Cement Products 


EE 


THE NEW C-200. New advanced body designs are created by Chrysler to learn 
from experience practical applications of entirely new concepts of style and 
comfort, fabrics and fittings, performance and safety. The Chrysler C-200 is 
the prototype of a dramatic new convertible. 








AND WHAT TO DO 





IMPROVEMENT HAS TAKEN PLACE IN BUSINESS. Consumer goods are more actively in 
demand. Department store sales have averaged slightly more than a 
year earlier regardless of slow sale of hard goods. A buyers' market 
continues, but there has been more stability in demand during the 
past 60 days. 


RETAIL SALES, HOWEVER, STILL ARE LOW COMPARED WITH INCOME. It is another re- 
flection of the high rate of savings and the way buyers are waiting 
for further price cuts, or better quality at the same price. Con- 
sumers have money——but it takes more selling. 


THE STEEL STRIKE WILL HURT business. If long continued, its effects will 
rapidly reach out across the nation to many types of activities. 
Farmers and businesses should buy needed operating supplies and re- 
pair parts as a protection against shortages. 











DO NOT ROB YOUR CHILDREN of money and vacation. Uncle Sam steps in with a a 
hand to take out taxes if you let children earn over $600 in a yea 
You can lose a $600 exemption, and the youth starts paying tax at 
$675. When vacation earnings plus other income from children begin 
to approach $600, it may be good business to have them quit work and 
take a constructive vacation. 








FOREIGN COTTON this spring sold "well below the prices of comparable qualities 
of American upland cotton." The worldwide textile slump continues 
regardless of the slight pickup in the United States. A "surplus" of 
cotton could start building up if a big crop is produced, which will 
help hold down cotton cloth prices. 


RENTING OF EQUIPMENT AND IMPLEMENTS will be an increasing business. Should 


your store or shop get into the business? We were recently consulted 
about a nation-wide plan pointing in that direction. 


INVESTMENT SPENDING HAS BEEN AT A RECORD HIGH rate for both durable equipment 
and construction. Except for a slight decline in private industrial 
plant building, there has been no letup in home building and public 

and military construction. 


A THIRD "PARTNER" IN YOUR BUSINESS is government-—-which according to the Na- 

tional City Bank of New York, "although contributing neither capital 
nor labor now takes a lion's share of the profits." If you operate a 
company, or are a Shareholder in a corporation, you are a tax collec-— 
tor. 





MILK WILL COST YOU MORE as feed and labor prices continue high. More popula-— 
tion and record high consumer incomes are bidding up fluid milk 


prices. But do not skimp your family on milk. It will continue to 
be a good buy. 


LOWER TRUCK TIRE PRICES are the result of cheaper natural rubber. Synthetic 
rubber is primarily used in passenger car tires so price reductions 
have not been as great for such tires. Price and trade-in competi- 
tion will increase. 


eee AO 


list their sensi) facilities with the nearest field office of the 
Small Defense Plants Administration, 1337 E Street, N.W., Washington, 
| D.C. Firms with facilities for defense work, either as a prime or 

(| sub-contractor, should not delay in making use of this service. 
| 
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Was ita 


False Alarm ? 









No! ... Automatic sprinklers and “Your Unseen Friend” 


just didn’t give the blaze a chance to get going! 


Wii, ECONDS after the alarm, the 
Geli Lp, big pumper was underway. 
Yi. With its whistle wailing, it 
Matihak roared through the town. 
Got to the fire in a record three 
minates flat. But even so... the 


blaze was out on arrival. 


A false alarm? No! Automatic 
sprinklers simply got there first. 
Sprinklers “‘sprung’’ by ‘Your 
Unseen Friend,” Nickel! 


Automatic sprinklers, you see, are 
only as responsive as their fusible or 
spring elements. 


If these elements soften or sag 
under exposure to the temperatures 
found in such places as boiler rooms, 
there’s danger the sprinkler won’t 
work when fire breaks out. 


If they can’t withstand rust and 
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corrosion under the severest atmos- 
pheric and chemical conditions, 
there’s danger they may spring the 
sprinkler needlessly. 


And £0... . 7 


So, to combat these twin dangers, 
fusible or spring elements are often 
made of Monel or other special 
Nickel alloys. That way lies all the 
strength, all the heat and corrosion 
resistance needed to make sprinklers 
the quick-acting, dependable auto- 
matic firemen they are today. 


Come fire or flood...come peace or 
war... Nickel is always “up front.” 
You seldom see it, of course, because 
it’s usually intermixed with other 
metals to add strength, heat resist- 
ance or other special properties. 


That’s why Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


For the inquiring mind: Where does 
Nickel come from—who made this 
friendly metal useful, valuable? How 
is it possible to raise tons of ore 
thousands of feet and produce 
Nickel for your ever-expanding 
world of wonders? 


This romance of men, mines, and 
machines, of developing resources, 
is in your free copy of ““‘The Romance 
of Nickel.’”’ Write, The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 802a, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


The INTERNATIONAL NIGKEL COMPANY, Inc. 


© 1952, T.1.N. Co, 
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Black Star 


Watch out for that carnival! 


Pickpockets and grifters lurk on many a midway; 


they may find a sucker in you 


“Give me a nickel, Mac.” 

The rube, a little skeptically, gave 
the carnival “talker” 5¢. 

With a flourish, the talker pulled 
from the pocket of his checked sports 
coat a pocket knife. 

“This is yours, Mac,” he said. “And 
here’s your nickel back.” 

“Now lad-e-e-s and gentlemen, you 
are probably wondering why I’m giving 
away merchandise,” he continued. “Well 
here’s why. I’ve been authorized to do 
so by the generous advertising policy of 
some companies you've all heard of. They 
have given me a limited quantity... . 

“Now, who'll give me 50¢?” 

Several people stepped forward. 
Again, the talker returned their money, 
presented them with gifts: cameras, this 
time. A crowd gathered. 

“Now who'll give me $5?” he asked. 


Pay-off. The crowd surged forward, 
almost frantically,,to press $5 bills into 
his hand. Suddenly, the lights went out. 
When they flicked on again, the be- 
wildered crowd saw only a lifted tent 
flap and, through it, the tail light of the 
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talker’s car—speeding down the highway 
for parts unknown. 

This was what carny men call a 
“pitch.” and it’s only one form of sucker 
bait to watch out for when the carnival 
comes to town. 

Last week, as the nation’s 300-odd 
carnivals hit their seasonal stride in 4th 
of July celebrations. responsible carnival 
men could point proudly to a trend away 
from such knavery. Some shows now have 
no “grifters’” (confidence men) at all; 
an increasing number are featuring 
mainly midget rides for kiddies; and 
even the girl shows on the “back end” 
of the midway are showing a trend 
toward more elaborate costuming and 
less hootchy-kootchy. 

But if your town has a population 
of 10,000 or less, your chances of benefit- 
ing from these trends are slim. 

No large, legitimate carnival will 
play a town less than 5 to 7 days, and 
won't play at all if it can’t draw at least 
100,000 people. Few small towns can 
promise that big a crowd. 

So, if you live in such a community, 
watch out! 


Girls. At the bigger carnivals, there’s 
more emphasis on costumes. 


This year, a great many carnies 
haven’t had enough “red days” when the 
weather was nice and the crowds big. 
Many did poorly last year and in 1950, 
too. They’re hungry. You'll become aware 
of it as the “grifters” get bolder. 

Your first tip-off may come when a 
talker announces: 

“TI have been informed that there is 
a pickpocket on the midway. I would ad- 
vise all of you to watch your money care- 
fully.” 

The average person, unaware that 
this is the oldest pitch of all, instinctively 
checks his wallet. From then on it’s easy 
for the pickpockets—with wallets con- 
veniently spotted for them by the vic- 
tims themselves. 

Most stealing, of course, is more 
subtle. A wheel of fortune may be fixed 
so it won’t stop on red without the push 
of a foot pedal. The floating crap game 
may be fixed with “bust out” dice, spotted 
so they will always roll sevens or elevens. 


New Wrinkle. Latest confidence 
game to attach itself to the small carnival 
is the “phone men” or “boiler room” 
racket. In this, a crew of men arrive in 
a town about a month ahead of the car- 
nival and set up headquarters in a hotel. 
Then, they telephone local businessmen, 
representing themselves as “Father 
Murphy” or “Reverend Jones.” or similar 
heads of worthy charities. The persons 
called are asked to buy $25 or $50 in 
carnival ride tickets “to be distributed 
to orphans or needy children.” But the 
actual beneficiaries are the racketeers: 
the “phone man” gets 30% of the take; 
the “runner” who picks up the money, 
10%, and the “boiler room operator” who 
supervises the grift, 60°. 

Hardly a week goes by that the FBI 
doesn’t make inquiries about criminals 
or suspects believed to have joined car- 
nivals. A small, but significant, propor- 
tion of carny people (especially the ride 
hands) are working the circuit to lose 
their identity; make it hard for the law 
to track them down. 

Similarly, the carnival stripper may 
be tougher even than her hard face in- 
dicates: some are “roll artists,” and the 
citizen who gets a come-on can expect to 
end up behind a tent with a Mickey Finn 
inside him and his wallet gone. 


Danger. Many such suckers ask for 
it. But whole towns can suffer, too. 

ee A local policeman may get his 
first payoff at a carnival and learn to 
like it; often carnivals take good care of 
the “fuzz,” as the cop is called, so they 
can get away with grift. 

e e Worse, a fire on the Midway— 
a tinderbox of canvas, wood and paper— 
can endanger a whole town; Alexandria, 
Va., had two carnival fires in two years, 
within a block of a crowded apartment. 

e e And then, there’s always a fair 
chance that the carny will leave town 
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without giving the local sponsoring or- 
ganization (usually a fireman’s group, 
service club, or veterans group) its 
promised share of the “take.” 

What can a town do to protect it- 
self? 

One answer is for local groups to 
sponsor variety shows, not carnivals. 


They come replete with bands, acts, and 
usually a six-girl chorus line; and they 
often net more for sponsors than carnies. 

For those who still wish to take their 
Leonard, 


chance on a carnival, R. D. 


Black Star 
Freaks. They still draw, though many of 
the best are now in mental hospitals. 


well-known Dallas booking agent for fair 
midways, variety and night club shows, 
recommends these precautions: 

1. When the carnival’s booking rep- 
resentative appears in town, the sponsor- 
ing organization shouldn’t take his word 
for anything. 

2. Even though the contract looks 
fair, don’t sign it until you’ve checked 
the carnival in towns where it’s already 
been. Then have your lawyer look over 
the contract. 

3. Visit the carnival in another 
town; it may not have as many rides 
or attractions as represented; and you 
can determine the extent of the grift. 

4. Make sure the carnival gives you 
a full share of the take. Hold out for a 
60-40 split (you get 40%); many car- 
nivals will try to make it 75-25. 

5. Constantly check the take through 
ticket sales, and insist on careful book- 
keeping. Insist on numbered ticket rolls, 
and watch for money-palming by the 
carny stands. Legitimate carnivals will 
welcome such checking. Disreputable 
ones will fight against it. 

6. Watch for all confidence games 
that may be operating in back tents, or 
even in the open. 

After you’ve done all that, remem- 
ber: every outsider is a potential “mark” 
for the unscrupulous among carny men. 
You may be an easier one than you think. 
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Main Street Merchant 


Bank with a Heart. The County 
Trust Co. of White Plains, N.Y., re- 
cently went a long way in correcting 
the public impression that bankers are 
stuffy and stingy. When Congress 
failed to pass an appropriations bill 
covering certain Government salaries, 
it offered to lend postmen the amount 
of their overdue pay, with no interest 
charge. Two hundred gratefully ac- 
cepted. .. . Many banks, to facilitate 
home buying, will deduct insurance 
and taxes as well as mortgage pay- 
ments from your checking account, 
thus permit you to pay all three in a 
regular monthly installment. Pendle- 
ton, Ore. (pop. 11,774), goes a step 
further: There, the banks will also 
collect light and water bills by regular 
deduction. 


Personalized Java. In any 
small city or town, a lot of business is 
transacted over coffee cups, usually in 
one favorite hangout. The hangout in 
Arcola, Ill., (pop. 1,700) is the Arrol 
drug store, thanks mostly to a novel 
customer-wooing idea: In a_ pigeon- 
holed rack behind the fountain are 
kept the cups of 162 inveterate coffee 
drinkers, a revival of the old barber- 
shop practice of keeping a separate 
shaving mug for each patron. Cups 
are green, carry names and (where 
there is a duplication of names) sym- 
bols. Thus, contractor Bob Ghere is 
identified with a hammer under his 
name. 


City Farmers. To sell that farm, 
consider the growing market among 
town and city dwellers. The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics recently re- 
ported that such “slickers” are buying 


one-third of all farms sold. Main 


Street real estate men should consider 
more extensive advertising of farms in 
city papers, also develop closer liaison 
with city brokers. Another gimmick, 
used successfully by C. Ed Lewis Co. 
of Salt Lake City: save long, tiring 
property-inspection trips by flying po- 
tential customers to ranches and 
farms. These planes can usually be 
rented at any small city airport; the 
Lewis Co. has its own, a twin-engined 
Beech. . . . Prices of farms, inciden- 
tally, are holding their own. A survey 
released last week by the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards showed 
higher prices in six out of 10 areas; 
only 4% of the 251 communities sur- 
veyed showed lower prices than last 
year. Sample offerings: a 70 acre dairy 
farm near Salt Lake City, $43,000; 
1,100 acres of pasture with 350 head 
of cattle, a four room house and small 
barn near Mackay, Idaho, $158,000. 


Opportunity in Defense. De- 
spite the stretch-out of the defense 
program, big opportunities in defense 
still are open to the small Main Street 
manufacturer. The Army alone is 
awarding some 160,000 contracts a 
month. Big problem is to find out 
where to go to get them, and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
has a novel solution. It announced last 
week that its 12 regional offices will 
act as clearing houses where small 
businessmen can find out about con- 
tracts, and get on big manufacturers’ 
subcontract lists. Also recommended 
as guides: a pamphlet, Selling to Gov- 
ernment, Mercury Publishing Co., Col- 
lege Point, N.Y., and the 1952 Direc- 
tory of Federal Purchasing Agents, 
The Statesman Press, National Press 
Building, Washington 4, D.C. 


Wide World 


Arrol’s lure. Mrs. Arrol and waitress Margaret Sargent give you special cups. 








Kiwanis: Its slogan means 


public service for all 


Luncheon clubs do more than just eat 


This week in the U.S. and Canada 
a sizable percentage of 211,527 business- 
men in 3,463 communities will sit down 
to eat lunch, joke among themselves, ex- 
change small talk, and hear speakers 
discuss topics ranging from high taxes to 
low crime rates. 

The meeting over, they will go back 
to their offices a little later than they had 
intended and pick up their business and 
professional affairs where they had sus- 
pended them an hour or two earlier. 

This is the surface pattern for Ki- 


tion produced plenty of proof that their 
community service program was an active 
one. In 1951 the 3,000-plus Kiwanis clubs 
had, among other things: 

e @ Organized 1,730 “Get Out the 
Vote” campaigns. 

ee Sponsored 4,442 farm youth 
projects with 4-H clubs and _ similar 
groups. 

e @ Planted 1,304,473 trees. 

© @ Raised $5,258,566.56 in Commu- 
nity Chest fund drives. 

e @ Backed numerous boys’ camps 


accustomed to social standards that con- 
sider “service” in the same class as “serv- 
ants,” find it hard to understand why an 
American banker will trundle a wheel- 
barrow to help build a community recre- 
ation center for his town. 

But Americans, whose great-grand- 
fathers helped in frontier “house-rais- 
in’s,” see nothing strange in the practice. 
Kiwanians often work with brother or- 
ganizations like the Lions, Optimists, 
Rotary and Junior Chamber, all dedi- 
cated to unselfish community service. 

Canadian and American Kiwanians 
pay little attention to boundaries in the 
work they do. This year in Pikeville, Ky. 
(pop. 5,154), the town’s 54 members 
have gone even farther. They are paying 
for the one-year stay in Pikeville of 18- 
year-old Else Schade of the Netherlands. 
Else’s visit is being financed in part by 
the proceeds of the club’s one-acre straw- 
berry patch. Pikeville Kiwanians hope 
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Kiwanians at work. Camps and crafts of all kinds for boys are high among members’ worth-while community service projects. 


wanis International, a service organiza- 
tion for business and professional men. 
The “meet-greet-eat” formula of its week- 
ly luncheons is a familiar one followed 
by many similar service groups. The Ki- 
wanis roots go much deeper than that, 
however. The organization’s slogan, “We 
Build,” symbolizes its primary concept of 
community service. 


Beginnings. Originally the Kiwanis 
principles were not quite so lofty. The 
first Kiwanis club was formed in Detroit 
in 1915 so that businessmen could swap 
business and fellowship over the lunch- 
eon table. (The name Kiwanis is taken 
from an Indian phrase, “Kee-wanis,” 
meaning “to make one’s self known.”) 
In a matter of weeks the original mem- 
bers dropped their “back-scratching” con- 
cept in favor of general service to the 
community, but the name stuck. 

Last month.in Seattle, Kiwanians at- 
tending their 1952 international conven- 
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and craft projects for local youngsters. 

e @ Conducted 5,632 “Go to Church” 
campaigns. 

There were dozens more reports of 
Kiwanis service in other fields. 

Last November, for instance, Kiwan- 
ians in Odessa, Tex., turned out to col- 
lect 3,000 truckloads of garbage which 
was attracting flies in the middle of a 
polio epidemic. 

In Springdale, Ark., Kiwanians fi- 
nanced and then helped build an open- 
air market for truck farmers in the area. 

In Tell City, Ind., the local Kiwanis 
club paid $3,000 for equipment to flu- 
oridate the city water supply to reduce 
tooth decay. 

In Canada, Kiwanians of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario, published a directory of 
local churches for distribution to vaca- 
tioners and travelers. 

The Kiwanis concept of personal 
service to improve the community is pecu- 
liarly American. European businessmen, 


she will return to Europe with a first- 
hand report of American democracy in 
action. 


Sunken treasure 


The Ohio River storm which sank 
a barge carrying 150 new automobiles 
last December was turning into a lucky 
break last week for two blind men op- 
erating at Golconda, IIl. 

One, Thomas Strickland Sr., bought 
salvage rights after an insurance com- 
pany spent $50,000 to raise one car. The 
other, Bert Cutting, 53, is a diver. 

Diver Cutting hooks heavy lines to 
the submerged Plymouths, Dodges and 
De Sotos, which then are hauled up by 
block and tackle. So far, 11 have been re- 
covered for a “take” of $8,800. They’re 
filled with silt and the upholstery has 
rotted, but the motors are undamaged. 
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It is difficult to write a definition of the American way. 
But it is easy to find good examples. Here is one: 





The man with 7% horses 


OMETIME soon, when your men’s club is looking for a 

live topic, try this: 

“For every 100 people in the world, only 6 are inside the 
borders of the U.S.A.; yet we produce 40% of the world’s 
goods.” Question: How can this be done? 

Obviously the answer is not in numbers of people. 

For there are many more people in Asia, for instance. 
Half the Asiatics work on farms. Yet most of the popula- 
tion is undernourished. 

Here in America only 1 in 10 workers is on a farm. 
Yet most of us have all we need to eat. Why does our 
manpower go so far? 

Because a little gasoline plows the furrow, a bit of elec- 
tricity milks the cow. Mechanization and electrification 
multiply our manpower many times over. 

Experts call this productivity, and it’s what earns the 
U.S.A. her top-rung position. 

Where does this productivity come from? Someone 
asked Dr. Charles Steinmetz, G.E.’s electrical wizard, this 
question shortly after World War I, and he answered: 

“One horsepower equals the muscle work of about 

22 men—big men. There are machines coming out of 

General Electric today which can do more work than 

the entire slave population of this country at the time 

of the Civil War.” 

And things have moved along fast since Dr. Steinmetz’ 
day, too. 


Today almost 90% of America’s industrial output is sup-’ 
plied by electric motors. The American workman has 
about 72 horsepower at his finger tips — the power of 165 
big men. He is aided by 7 times more electric power 
than his Russian counterpart. 

At a West Coast steel mill, for instance, 4 motors can 
do a job equal to the manpower of 38 army divisions. In 
Butte, Montana, a single motor lifts 12 tons of copper ore 
at nearly 30 miles per hour. 

And at Grand Coulee Dam the largest motors in the 
world — 65,000 horsepower each—can pump enough 
water to supply a city the size of New York! 

Motors put muscles in industry — but they work faith- 
fully for us at home, too. Someday count up the number 
of electric motors in your home. The average American 
home today has 6 motors, doing work that our grand- 
parents did by hand. 

In the last two generations General Electric scientists 
and engineers have done many things to change the world 
we live in. No one can explain America’s gigantic pro- 
duction records without mentioning “electrification.” 

Motors are a giant cause of our production gains. But so 
are electric transportation, electric lighting, new methods 
of generating electricity, new electrical efficiency in homes. 

Call it what you will — private enterprise, the competi- 
tive economic system, or the American way — the results 
are impressive. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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The Tafts. Candidate Bob with his wife, his granddaughters and daughter-in-law. 
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Wives of the candidates 
Backstopping their husbands, they play 


an important role this Presidential year 


At a political rally a few years 
ago Robert A. Taft, the speaker of the 
day, had to leave early to catch a train. 
His wife took over for him. 

“I am the most miserable woman in 
the world,” she began. “My husband has 


just told a story on which my whole 
speech was based and I have just discov- 
ered a run in my stocking.” 

Quick thinking in tight spots has 
made Martha Taft one of the biggest as- 
sets in the political career of the Senator 


Nancy and Estes. The famed coonskin cap isn’t the Senator’s biggest asset. 
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from Ohio. It has been that way ever 
since their White House romance flow- 
ered into marriage in 1914. 

In 1948 when Taft was making his 
third try for the Republican presidential 
nomination, Martha barnstormed the 
country with him. This year, recovering 
from a stroke she suffered two years ago, 
she plans to go to the Chicago convention 
but after that she can only root and ad- 
vise from the sidelines. 

Long active in the Ohio League of 
Women Voters, Martha Taft, 62, is by far 
the most politically conscious of all the 
wives of major contenders for the presi- 
dential nomination of either party. Al- 
ways a fighter, Martha doesn’t fear Re- 
publican opposition to her husband’s 
fight for the nomination. 

“I think that with the return of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, the Senator’s chances 
are better than ever,” she says. 


Home Life. In Washington, the 
Tafts live in a comfortable, old-fashioned 
Georgetown 14-room house. Not long ago, 
Martha Taft became a TV fan with a 
preference for who-dun-its: “We sweep 
the blood from the carpet every night,” 
she says. Her favorite program: Rocky 
King, Plainclothesman (“I never go to 
bed on Sunday before I have seen it.’’) 

Martha—like Bob Taft—cares little 
about clothes. Once when she and her 
husband attended a political function 
during the 1948 pre-convention campaign, 
some of the people complained that the 
Tafts had “dressed down” to them. 

“IT wore the best dress I owned,” 
said Mrs. Taft. 

Mrs. Taft wants to see her husband 
in the White House, but she doesn’t rel- 
ish the idea of being the First Lady. “The 
only thing that tempts me,” she says, “is 
that there are three elevators.” 


Demo’s Nancy. Glamour . girl 
among the candidates’ wives is Nancy Ke- 
fauver, born 41 years ago in Scotland. At 
first the blue-eyed, red-haired wife of 
crime busting Democratic hopeful Sena- 
tor Estes Kefauver from Tennessee did 
not think much of her husband’s chances. 
“But now,” she says, “it’s different. After 
having traveled through 20 states with 
Estes, I think he can win if he is nom- 
inated.” 

Nancy is a little defensive about the 
Senator’s famous coonskin cap: “I don’t 
feel it’s too corny. I think it’s the lighter 
side that appeals to the public. It’s part 
of political salesmanship. Besides it is 
sort of a tie with pioneer days.” 

The Kefauvers live in an attractive 
3-bedroom house in suburban Washing- 
ton, which they rented when Estes Kefau- 
ver won his Senate seat 31% years ago. To 
accommodate the growing Kefauver fam- 
ily, the Senator (who likes to do car- 
pentry work) added an attic room. 

“People think a Senator’s salary is 
magnificent,” says Nancy, “but believe 
me, when you have four children, and 
you have to entertain a lot, even $15,000 
a year melts away.” 

To stretch the Senatorial salary, 
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Nancy Kefauver has become Washing- 
ton’s No. 1 bargain-hunter. Her most 
recent acquisition: a second-hand sofa 
bought at an auction for $50 (“It’s the 
only way we can afford to buy any- 
thing”’). 

The Senator reads his speeches to 
her while she drives him to the Capitol. 
She likes golf and bridge, but has little 
time for either these days. 

Like Martha Taft, Nancy Kefauver 
is not too happy about the prospect of 
moving into the White House. 

“We have a happy family life,” she 
says, “nice children and a pleasant home. 
It’s hard to give that up. But any wife 
wants to further her husband’s career.” 

Also looking to the White House are 
the wives of other candidates: 


Mamie Doud Eisenhower: Born 
in Boone, Iowa, she is 55, has been mar- 
ried to the General 35 years. Small, blue- 
eyed, dark-haired Mamie stubbornly 
clings to the now famous bangs which 
have become her trademark. She likes to 
play mahjong and canasta, doesn’t be- 
lieve in interfering in her husband’s offi- 
cial decisions. One thing she doesn’t like: 
cooking. 


Grayce Breene Kerr: The blonde, 
tall (5 ft., 10) wife of Sen Robert Kerr 
of Oklahoma is the mother of four, has 
two sons in Korea. She was born 51 years 
ago in Bartlesville, Okla. A Christian 
Scientist, she doesn’t drink, shares her 
husband’s dislike for cocktail parties. 


Nina Palmquist Warren: Born in 
Gutland, Sweden, she was brought to the 
U.S. as an infant, has been married to 
the California Governor since 1925. A 
smart dresser, Nina Warren once man- 
aged three dress shops, has worked as a 
cashier and a bookkeeper. She has six 
children, including one son of a previous 
marriage. Blue-eyed, slightly graying, 51, 
she never makes speeches, prefers to stay 
out of the limelight, once baked 17 dev- 
il’s food cakes in a day. 


Esther Glewwe Stassen: Born in 
Mound, Minn., 46 years ago, the daughter 
of a South St. Paul storekeeper met the 
future Governor of Minnesota and presi- 
dent of the University of Pennsylvania at 
a St. Paul Baptist church. Mrs. Stassen 
is not deeply interested in politics, thinks 
of herself as a “homebody.” The Stas- 
sens have two children. 


Marie Harriman: The former wife 
of socialite Cornelius .Vanderbilt Whit- 
ney married W. Averell Harriman, cur- 
rent head of the Mutual Security Admin- 
istration and one of President Truman’s 
international trouble shooters, 22 years 
ago. An artist (she did some interior dec- 
orating for railroads and for the Sun 
Valley Lodge), Marie Harriman once ran 
a picture gallery in Manhattan. A base- 
ball fan, New York-born Marie Harriman 
can quote batting averages, is equally at 
home at the Polo Grounds and Washing- 
ton’s Griffith Stadium. 
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White House bound? Mamie Eisenhower, too, is throwing her hat into the ring. 
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EVES TIRED? 


Murine brings quick relief 


If your eyes are tired from over- 
work or exposure to sun, wind 
and dust, just put two drops of 
Murine in each eye and—ina 
twinkling—they’'ll enjoy the cool 
delight of wide-awake refresh- 
ment. You can use Murine regu- 
larly. Its blend of seven tested 
ingredients cleanse and soothe 
your eyes as gently as a tear. 
Learn to keep Murine handy, be- 
cause Murine makes 
your eyes feel good! 


MURINE 


for your eyes 
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For modern living and eiving 


New things on the market today 


for you, the house, your family and friends 


Write PaturinperR, Dept. W, Wash- 
ington 5, D.C., enclosing stamped enve- 
lope, for available information on where 
products can be bought. 


A. Rose Bowl Lighter keeps the 
bloom on a rose. Put fresh flower and 
water in bowl by unscrewing lighter unit 
in cap. It’s 444” high, costs $7.50. 








B. Centerpiece for ivy sprigs that 
looks cool and lacy on a summer table. 
Two swans peek over the white glazed 
ceramic bowl, which is 8” across. Set 
complete, $3.95. 





C. Teach-Ezy baby cup encourages 
early cup drinking. Easily grasped, its 
flared rim fits tiny lips. Heavy, silver- 


plated copper with gold finished interior, 
the cup holds four liquid ounces, may be 
used for serving eggs. A welcome gift, 
it’s $6, including tax. 


D. Grill-Well has a vertical char- 
coal firebox which requires 40% less fuel 
than flat grills, and provides more cook- 





ing space. While steaks, frankfurters or 
buns hang in two side broilers, the top 
grill holds an oblong steel frying pan. 
It’s safe to use on picnic tables, as the 
metal firebox stands in a steel ash pan, 
which catches ashes and fat. Pan is use- 
ful for baking. Rust-resistant, porcelain 
enameled, the grill itself costs $6.50. lt 
comes with a 9-piece set of tinted porce- 


| cy of 
ee % 
tise 


lain enameled picnic ware—four plates, 
four cups and coffee pot, complete for 
$11.95. a 





E. Mexican pottery baking trays 
double as serving dishes. Heat proof, each 
is hand-painted on cream or terra cotta 
background. Largest tray is 9” x 10%”, 
smallest 614” x 744”. Set of three, $3.75. 


The battle of the jammed zipper is 
over with Snag-Pruf zippers. Jaws of the 
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slider, which is the thing that jams, 
spring open with pressure, free the tang- 
led fabric, then clamp back on the track. 
Machined so accurately, the manufac- 
turer claims, the slider won’t accidentally 
jump the zipper rails. Already being 
used by garment makers, Snag-Pruf zip- 
pers will be on notion counters by late 
fall. Prices, according to size, range from | 


Baby sitting? 
Rule 1— Never spank | 


| 
25¢ to $1. . 
| 


Baby-sitting, that semi-new profes- | 
sion, born of high taxes and servant 
shortages, is a real job. But it isn’t a 
job for just anybody. To qualify, one 
must really love children, be sufficiently 
mature to think of others before self, and 
always be ready to “cope” with calm- 
ness, poise and patience. 

Among the thousands of questions 
that can arise to plague the novice are: 
How much should you charge? How do 
you set up your scale of pay? What do 
you do if you’re asked to wash dishes or 
help with housework? Can you have 
friends in when you sit? How does one 
handle parents who consistently get home 
later than they promise? If you’re a 
young girl and it’s late when your job 
is over and no escort is offered, what do 
you do about it? How do you diaper a 
baby? Do you wake the child to change 


SANDWICH IDEAS...ftom the KRAFT Kitchen 
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him if he’s wet? Should you bathe the | e e 
baby? What if the child cries and @ Spread fl 
' ; : a : 
screams? Suppose the baby gets sick? | > JOy to (< €aMy-smooth. ;,’ SP€cial spic vor by addin 
r PI yé . use.) In th Sa ica’s f A CY telishes to A 
Will your employer expect you to use @ 4Cooked frankfures center pla Pet @vorite salad dre Mer. 
her radio and TV set? Should you charge by Cucumber Slice er. Serve With aden iracle Wh "Ree 
more if there are two or more children @ &dges on lettuc and tomato can es Thrifty 4 neady 
to watch? @ nd such &tand ©. Quick, eas 5 See why Miracle S,, You . 
e Cating—thanks joread is 2 “must” andwich 


Tips on Tots. The best guide so far 
to appear for teen-agers and older practi- 
tioners is Baby-Sitters’ Handbook (Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Inc., Chicago: | 
40¢) by Mrs. Judy Flander, experienced | 
counselor on teen-age activities. | 

On the average, most parents and | 
sitters think that between 35¢ and 50¢ an 
hour is a reasonable rate. Before the 
parents leave for the day or the evening, | 
a good sitter always gets a_ briefing— 
i.e., asks about everything she conceiv- | 
ably will need to know. 

Psychology—the practical, applied | 
kind—must be used constantly. For ex- 
ample, it’s a good idea to give a child a 
little notice before putting him to bed. 
If he flatly refuses to consider going to 
bed, there’s no use to fight and nag. Bet- 
ter let him sit up until his parents come, | 
or fall asleep over his toys in the living 
room. A good sitter never leaves a baby 
alone on a dressing. table or unprotected 
bed or alone with other children. 

Most important of all—never, never 
spank a child. A sitter must be firm; 
often must ignore bursts of temper. But 
“almost all mothers have strong feelings | 
about their children being spanked by 
others. In four words, they don’t like it.” 
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NEW FREE 24-PAGE SEWING BOOK! 
“1952 Pattern Service for Sewing with Cot- 
ton Bags” tells how to make smart clothes and 
household items from thrifty cotton sacks. See 
how you save container costs when you buy 
products packed in cotton! Send post card 
today for your free book to National Cotton 
Council, Box 76, Memphis, Tennessee. 


CALLOUSES 


Here’s SUPER-FAST Relief! 
To speedily relieve painful callouses, 
bunting or Seodigunens on bottom of feet, 
and remove callouses—get soft, sooth- 


D: h) cholls L ase 
FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 








as well as with natural teeth. Kiutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate 25c 
and 50c at druggists ....If your druggist hasn't it, 
den’t waste money on substitutes, but send us l0c 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 5202-G, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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SN? PROVIDENCE 
WILL FORM PACKAGE 


Contains WILL FORM. 





















" tio 
FOR ALL ‘STATE ! Unconditionally 
guaranteed. ORDER NOW! 


ONLY $1 PPD. -3 FOR $2 
PROVIDENCE PUBLISHING CO. Dept. P-2, Keene, N. H. 
DELAY COULD CAUSE TRAGEDY! 


HELP WANTED 


PATHFINDER and FARM 
JOURNAL will employ several 
additional men and women in 
their subscription sales depart- 
ment. If you have a car, you 
may qualify for this pleasant, 
profitable work. No experi- 
ence necessary. Write today, 
giving your qualifications. 


Address: 


Pathfinder 


~ Department KU-3, Business Offices 
230 W. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Want to stay alive this vacation? 


The two ‘Cs’ of safe driving will help you do it 


It was a beautiful summer day on 
the wooded Maryland road. It was a day 
to live, not a day to die. 

But the impatient driver wanted to 
get ahead of the car in front. He ignored 
the warning double line dividing the 


road. He stepped on the accelerator and 
tried to sneak ahead on a curve. 

It was too late when he saw the on- 
coming car. Brakes screamed. The smell 
of burning rubber overpowered the fra- 
grance of roadside honeysuckle. Then 


metal ripped metal in a frightening crash. 

Two men were dead, their smashed 
bodies sprawling on the concrete, their 
blood mingling with leaking gasoline and 
rusting radiator water. Two women were 
widowed. Two families were left father- 
less. 

All because an impatient driver 
thought that he could save a few seconds 
by passing the other fellow—at the 
wrong place and the wrong time. 

Such senseless tragedies happen 
night and day on America’s highways. 
They happen on curves and hills, on 
straight and level super-roads and on 
narrow country dirt and gravel thorough- 
fares. Most of them are avoidable. 

More automobiles than ever before 
are crowding the roads this vacation sea- 
son, multiplying the menace of the fool 
at the wheel. More caution and courtesy 
are needed than ever before to meet this 
menace. 

The man who works 50 weeks of the 
year to enjoy two weeks of freedom on 
the open road takes his life and the lives 
of his family into his hands when he 
grips the wheel. If they are to return 
home he must obey, without relaxation, 
every sane rule of the road. At the same 
time he must “drive defensively” against 


Four died. Two drivers tried to use the 
middle lane of a three-lane road at the 


same time. The inevitable happened. 
United Press 
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the carelessness of other drivers he meets. 

What are the two great factors in 
trafic safety? Put the question to Major 
Ruxton M. Ridgely, executive officer of 


Baltimore and Washington. Mile for mile 
it is probably America’s worst killer. On 
its 28.9 miles 47 persons were killed and 
489 injured last year. 


War is a piker compared to the auto- 
mobile, which killed 37,300 Americans 
last year, 10,650 in the first four months 
of this year. In two years the war in 


the Maryland State Police, and he will Many of the television programs, Korea cost 19,300 American lives. 
tell you: “Courtesy and carefulness.” showing decapitated bodies, severed For every automobile death there are 
When two men reach a door at the limbs, flame-blackened corpses, are about 35 injuries. The loss in time away 


same moment, he said, each graciously 
signals to the other to enter first. Yet 
when the same men are in drivers’ seats 
commanding 100 gasoline-lashed horses 
and more than a ton of killer-steel, nei- 


KEEP THIS AS 
A CONSTANT WARNING 


ther will yield to the other. It is as 
though they had split personalities. 

Twice each week from _ Station 
WBAL in Baltimore the state police show 
to a television audience of 500,000 the 
“accident of the week” on Maryland’s 
17,000 miles of roads. Views of the acci- 
dent are presented and the causes are 
explained. Again and again the commen- 
tator, a specialist such as Corporal Jo- 
seph A. Mclsaac or Trooper G. R. Wal- 
ters hammers home the bitter truth: 

“This collision, of course, was abso- 
lutely unnecessary.” 

Walters is a sad man. He should be. 
He is analyst at the Waterloo Barracks 
on the stretch of Highway No. 1 between 






shocking. They are intended to be. 

“We are getting results,” said Major 
Ridgely. “The shows, plus thousands of 
pieces of safety literature and hundreds 
of safety talks, have so far this year cut 
the Maryland toll 20 per cent under last 
year. We put up highway posters at im- 
portant intersections and use bumper slo- 
gans—short and to the point—on our 
troopers’ cars.” 

Typical slogans are: 

“Speed Kills” 

“Slow Down at Sun-down” 

“Drive a Safe Car” 

More accidents—two out of five—are 
caused by speed than any other circum- 
stance. They are also the worst acci- 
dents. The impact of a ton and a half 
juggernaut moving at 60 or 70 miles an 
hour is far more than fragile flesh can 
withstand. When two such rushing giants 
meet in head-on collision, there are usu- 
ally no survivors. 

Next on the list as motor murderers 
are failure to give the right of way, fail- 
ure to keep to the right of the road, and 
alcohol. Many other circumstances pro- 
duce accidents. But it is seldom the ma- 
chine itself that is at fault. Almost 
always it is the man in the machine. 


from work, hospital bills, property dam- 
age, etc., caused by the automobile in 
one year (1950) was estimated at $3.1 
billion by the National Safety Council. 

There is no way of calculating the 
load of human misery, anguish, pain and 
regret. 

To cut down the appalling traffic 
toll, which some authorities call the na- 
tion’s No. 1 disgrace, more education, 
better enforcement and engineering are 
needed, says the National Safety Council. 


But in the last analysis safety 
depends upon the individual driver. 
In addition to disciplining himself, 
says the Council, he must “figure 
that the other guy is nuts.” 


As you go out on the roads with 
your family for your long-awaited vaca- 
tion, remember that they are your re- 
sponsibility. 

Remember that almost every minute 
of the night and day on some American 
road the siren of an ambulance is wailing 
as another load of broken human cargo 
is speeded to the emergency door of a 
hospital—or to a morgue. 

Don’t let the siren wail for you! 


—Harry D. Wout 
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Studio on wheels. “Squad X” will go 
where the news is, riding the mobile 








































into almost every home in the U.S. 


In 1840 Henry Clay expected to 
be the Whig candidate for President. For 
nerve-wracking hours he waited in Wash- 
ington for the news to come from Harris- 
burg, Pa., by train. Friends “went to the 
depot and got the intelligence of the nom- 
ination of General Harrison”—which al- 
most broke Clay’s heart. 

Political conventions, beginning in 
1844, sent the news out swiftly by Dr. 
Morse’s telegraph. In 1920 a few tinker- 
ers heard the conventions on crude crys- 
tal-set radios; in 1948 a handful of view- 
ers in eight Eastern cities could actually 
see the politicking. 

Since then, TV has taken giant 21- 
inch strides, and this is the first “tele- 
vision campaign.” Democratic hopeful 
Senator Estes Kefauver, whose promi- 
nence stems directly from the televised 
crime committee hearings, said recently: 
“By bringing the conventions into mil- 


A smoke-filled (living) room 


Television and radio will bring the conventions 






lions of homes, [television] will help to 
bring politics out into the open. It may 
help sound the death knell for political 
decisions made in smoke-filled rooms.” 

Radio won’t be neglected—with 105 
million sets in use—but it was the space 
available for TV which led both parties 
to choose Chicago’s huge Convention 
Building & International Amphitheater 
for their conventions (see page 20). 

Into the Convention Building went 
nine permanent coaxial cables and space 
for eight “pool” TV cameras, to be 
shared by all networks. Cables will con- 
nect 55 microphones—one for each dele- 
gation—with the public-address system. 

Of the nation’s 108 TV stations, only 
Albuquerque, N.M., will not be connected 
to Chicago by the expanded cable and 
relay network of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and private lines (see 
map). Portland, Ore., and Denver, Colo., 


Cross-country. AT&T and the networks pushed cables and towers to 107 stations. 
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broadcasting “bubble” unit. 





Snooper. Newscaster George Hicks tests 
66 me * 99 . 
walkie-lookie” which can go anywhere. 


which have no stations, will see the big 
show by closed-circuit TV, taken directly 
from the cable. 

Highlights of what hopes to be “the 
biggest show on earth”: 

e @ Almost every big-name announc- 
er and commentator will be there, plus 
such added starters as comedian Bob 
Hope (NBC) and housewife-hinter Mary 
Margaret McBride (ABC). 

ee CBS has set up a three-man 
“Squad X” to cover the convention floor 
or get remote broadcasts and interviews 
in the “bubble” mobile broadcasting unit. 

e e NBC expects to have the 60- 
pound “walkié-lookie” portable TV cam- 
era ready for use. 

e @ Nearly 18 million TV sets will 
be in use by July 7, when the GOP con- 
vention opens; some 60 million persons 
could see the telecasts. 

e e CBS in Washington has been 
running a school for Presidential and 
Senatorial candidates, teaching diction, 
poise, visual aids, and correct use of 
make-up before the TV camera. 

@ @ Sponsors—limited by a. strict 
code of good taste and ethics—are: Ad- 
miral Corp. (ABC); Phileo (NBC) ; and 
Westinghouse (CBS and Du Mont). 

e @ The Zoomar lens, used for base- 
ball, will bring close-ups of speakers. 

e @ Networks are giving up $400,000 
in sponsored shows to present the con- 
ventions, but the two parties are spending 
several million dollars to buy air time. 

—Frep GALBRAITH 
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you already owe 173322 


That’s your share of the national debt of $260,000,000,000! 
Yell—you’ve got plenty to holler about. The cost is 
$1,733.33 apiece for every man, woman and child in the 
United States .. . including you KID! 


Of course, your dad will have to pay your share for a while. 
If he’s an average fellow, he will pay the Federal Govern- 
ment about 28% of all he earns. 


But your turn is coming. And there’s another item... our 
1952 Federal budget. It amounts to 85 billion dollars 
more. Your share of that is another $567 . . . just for this 
year. Your generation will have quite a bill to pay. And 
remember: the difference between a million and a billion 
is the same difference as between a penny and a $10 bill. 


Being born into this mess, you might well ask, ““How 
come?” 


Frankly, it’s this way: We haven’t run things too well. 
We’ve overspent our government income for 17 out of the 
past 20 years. We've given away billions, squandered 
money on all kinds of schemes, created “emergencies,” 
kidded ourselves trying to spend our way to prosperity. 
We’ve cheapened our money... set an all-time record for 
government waste and inefficiency. Frankly, we just 
haven’t been able to stop. 


If you and your generation will yell loud enough, . perhaps 
your dad and mother... and enough of the rest of us... 
will “stop, look and listen’’—register . . . and then vote. 


This advertisement is sponsored as a public service by 
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Too fat? Don’t be taken in 
by pills and fancy gadgets 


There’s no easy way to a slim figure 


“Roll off ugly fat! See pounds, 
inches melt away.” 

“Lose a pound a day this easy way. 
No dieting. No drugs. No exercise.” 

“Eat this vitamin candy and grow 
thin.” 

The advertisements were tempting. 
And the orders for pills and gadgets and 
tablets came rolling in. Yet it was a 
racket which last week was reducing not 
the waistlines, but the pocketbooks of the 
nation’s gullible fatties. Annually, the 
take runs into millions. 

The dangers of being overweight— 
the extra strain extra pounds put on a 
heart, the added surgical risk, the greater 
susceptibility of fat people to certain 
diseases—have been drummed widely. 
Probably never before has there been 
such a great public consciousness of 
obesity. 

“For this reason,” explains Oliver 
Field, director of the American: Medical 
Association’s bureau of investigation, 
“operators who offer a quick, easy way 
of losing weight have had phenomenal— 
if not long lasting—successes.” In an ex- 
hibit at the AMA’s recent Chicago con- 
vention, he displayed some of the most 
common schemes and their shortcomings. 

Once it was chemicals that you could 
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add to your bath water to wash away 
fat. A few years ago it was vitamin- 
mineral supplements. Currently the trend 
is to pills that are supposed to satisfy 
your appetite. These are drugs contain- 
ing cellulose compounds. They are sup- 
posed to swell up in your stomach and 
kill the gnawing that tempts you to stow 
away more calories. One product was 
advertised as “a pill no bigger than a 
pea but as satisfying as a full meal.” 

Actually, Field said, most of these 
compounds dissolve slowly—so slowly 
that they usually pass through the stom- 
ach into the intestines before disintegrat- 
ing. Doctors sometimes use cellulose- 
containing drugs in the management of 
chronic constipation because in the in- 
testines they become a gelatine-like mass 
which acts as a laxative. “But,” adds 
Field, “they have absolutely no effect on 
weight reducing.” 

Vitamin-mineral reducing tablets 
often appeal to the fat person’s love of 
sweets. Supposedly Mr. or Mrs. Five by 
Five can indulge and still lose weight. 
That is strictly a delusion, says Field. 

One of the reducing racket’s meanest 
dodges shows up here. Advertisements 
imply that the “vitamin candy” itself does 
the trick. But once the product has been 


Eternal optimist. Most fat people will try anything 
to lose weight, are “suckers” for promising schemes. 


bought, directions on the label or in an 
accompanying booklet disclose dieting is 
an inevitable part of the process. “It’s a 
good idea to be aware of the number of 
calories in the foods you eat,” one pam- 
phlet says. Another baldly admits that 
the product alone “will not reduce you. 
A calorie reduction is essential.” 

The reason for this two-faced ap- 
proach lies in a difference in strictness 
of laws governing what you can get away 
with in an ad and how close to the truth 
you must hew on the label. 

There are real appetite-killing drugs. 
But you won't find them in the reducing 
racket’s advertised products. They are 
medicines obtainable only on a doctor's 
prescription. Exactly how they work isn’t 
known, but they are believed to depress 
the appetite-controlling center of the cen- 
tral nervous system. Sometimes, however. 
they have annoying side effects and doc- 
tors regard them as a crutch for the 
dieter, to be used only sparingly. Patients 
who lose weight without help of drugs 
are less likely to get fat all over again. 


Fake Machines. Mechanical de- 
vices are another favorite of those who 
prey on the self-consciousness of the fat 
person. The gullible have fallen for the 
fat-removing “powers” of gadgets that 
were nothing more than a miniature 
“plumber’s friend” or four dime store 
rubber balls bolted onto a handle. Belts 
and fancy roller tables and even electri- 
cal devices have been offered. One which 
ran afoul of the U.S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration was a transformer with fancy 
dials and a couple of magic pads sup- 
posed to build up tissue or take it away. 
The users could have gotten about the 
same result by hooking themselves to the 
power pack of Junior’s electric train. 

Another device supposedly shocked 
the body into burning up excess fat while 
the patient relaxed on a table. Actually 
the tiny jolts just made the blood move 
on; reducing value was “infinitesimal.” - 

There is little evidence that massage 
or exercise can remove weight from one 
part of the body independent of the rest 
of the body. People get too fat because 
they eat too much. The only way to re- 
duce, doctors heard AMA convention 
speakers say, is to eat fewer calories than 
your body consumes. 


Your own Point IV 


In Park Ridge, IIl., high school 
pupils made ice cream and cake, raised 
$396.88 for CARE, the private relief or- 
ganization that has been shipping food 
abroad since the close of World War IL. 

But only part of the proceeds went 
for food and other essentials which CARE 
has been sending in packages to 20 for- 
eign countries, 

More than half the school money 
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($205) was spent on plows and hand 
tools. This is the new self-help feature of 
“everyman’s Point IV” in the fight on 
communism’s allies—hunger and idleness. 


n It’s a personal fight open to all Ameri- 
is cans through CARE. 

a In the last two months, one CARE 
yf office has received $13,000 for self-help 
- packages: a plow ($17.50), hand tools 
at (mattock, hoe. pitchfork and shovel— 
1. $10), a midwifery kit ($25), carpentry 


tools ($20), land-clearing tools ($15). 
- Are these items useful? In India 





ss alone, 10 million people are near starva- 
" . tion—and a plow doubles farm yield. 
h Land-clearing tools are resettling three 
million refugees from Red Germany on 
s. former Nazi lands in the West. Carpentry 
ig kits are helping rebuild Berlin. 
re (Want to help? Write to any CARE 
*s branch office or 20 Broad St., New York 


5, N. Y.) "But How Can We Afford 


r to Stay ataH 99 
What people said Y otel? 






a Sue’s anguished question might have expense while our home was being 
ba Tuesday, May 19, was a red-letter been mine a year ago. Now I was rebuilt I agreed that I couldn't afford 
us day for you, the average American tax- able to reassure her. Frankly, I had to be without it. 
n. arg It was on pe day ~~ + 9pl on been only lukewarm about Additional Have you considered where and 
waren you could cal: your pay-cnccs your Living Expense Insurance when how you would live if your 
e- own.—Rep. J. Harry McGregor (R.- : - 6) 
a Ohio) Justin Case had recommended it. INSUY SE E home should be destroyed? Our 
a But when he explained that for , local agent can tell you more 
he The creation of so-called emer- about the price of a good dinner A about this low-cost insurance. 
al gency boards . . . has actually created I could get insurance to pay for (7\) aes For his name, write today 
re real emergencies—because, in effect, they additional rent, meal and similar a 
re have discouraged both employers and AND 
ts unions from settling their differences by £ * enue 
ri- negotiation or arbitration—Ernest R. ~ He e 
ch Breech, former vice-president, Ford Mo- = 3 
- Sab 
d- tor Co. 
cy GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES + 1103 ASYLUM AVE. * HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
p- A lot of people will tell you that The Phoenix Insurance Co. The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
ry. Europeans do not like Americans. Don’t Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. The Central States Fire Insurance Co. 
he wou believe it. Seme may uel, of caune Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. Reliance Insurance Co. of Canado, 
he but the people—the great masses—do. | More Comfort Wearing 


The ones that do not make a great deal 


ed of noise. We hear that noise. We are too FA L ys t T £ ET fon <3 YOU may have 


ile apt to judge all Europe by it.—Perle 


4 e i | 7 
ly Mesta. U.S. minister to Luxemburg. Here is a pleasant way to overcome loose plate % Pin- orms 


discomfort. FASTEETH, an improved powder, 






































ve sprinkled on upper and lower plates holds them and not know it / 
” ; | firmer so that they feel more comfortable. No A - 
3 | gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. It's alkaline 
£' (non-acid). Does not sour. Checks “plate odor” 
ne | (denture breath). Get FASTEETH today at any 
st Oi} drug store. 2 Fidgeting, nose-picking and a 
se # tormenting rectal itch are often 
telltale signs of Pin-Worms... 
re ugly parasites that medical experts say in- 
on fest one out of every three persons ex- 
an amined. And once started, Pin-Worms 
i often spread rapidly through entire families. 
' In the heart To get rid of Pin-Worms, these pests must 
f N Y k : not only be destroyed, but destroyed - 
’ the large intestine where they live an 
F ° ew for City 5 multiply. That's exactly what Jayne’s P-W 
: major attractions tablets do... and here’s how they do it: 
: : ‘ ; First—a scientific coating carries the tab- 
§ On the convenient midtown 2 lets into the bowels before they dissolve. 
| } East Side... right at rail and f Then—Jayne’s modern, medically-ap- 
: ir ; 4 proved ingredient goes right to work— 
ed { a terminals...a few steps to { ° . 2 : 
shopping, entertainment and ills Pin-Worms quickly and easily. 
or business centers. Don’t take chances with this dangerous, 
od contagions condition. At the first sign of 
4 Pin-Worms, ask your druggist for genuine 
| HOTEL Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge...the small, 
nt easy-to-take tablets perfected by famous 
tE Dr. D. iy oy & Son, specialists in worm 
remedies for over 100 years. 
or- Stan Fine for Pathfinder 4 
« . . . 
‘Just taking a breather—this is back- | E. L. SEFTON, President JAYNE'S for Pin-Worm 
ey breaking work.” a | s 
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Would 

You 

Like a Copy 
of 

This Picture 
in 

Full Color? 


We know a lot of PATHFINDER 
readers will want to frame copies 
of the baseball scene illustrating 
the message on the back cover of 
this issue. So we have prepared a 
limited supply of special, enlarged 
prints (20'%4” x 16”) in full-color of 
the picture, without text or printed 
matter. Theyre just right for 
framing, and will look fine on your 
wall. They make mighty nice and 
economical gifts, too. You’ll want 
to give them to several of your 
friends. 


Special low prices for the big full- 
color enlargements are 50 cents 
each, additional copies mailed in 
the same tube 30 cents each— 
prices include postage. Mail your 
order today: Address—Baseball Pic- 
ture, Pathfinder Magazine, West Wash- 


ington Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 
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| questions 


ASK PATHFINDER 





Here are answers to a variety of 
which readers have asked 
PATHFINDER. We cannot undertake to an- 
swer questions of purely personal con- 
cern, but if you have a question which 
you think many others would like to see 
answered, send it to Ask Pathfinder, 
1323 M Street, N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Can attend West 
Point? 

A. The President is authorized by 
law to permit not more than 20 persons 
at a time from the Latin American Re- 
publics and Canada to receive instruction 
at the United States Military Academy. 
Not more than three persons from any 
one country may be cadets at the same 
time. Such persons receive the same pay 
and allowances as cadets appointed from 
the United States, but are not entitled by 
reason of graduation to appointment to 
any position in the U.S. Army. 

By law-the Seeretary of the Army 
may permit one Filipino for each enter- 


foreigners 


| ing class to be designated by the Presi- 


dent of the Republic of the Philippines 
to receive instruction at the Academy. 

Citizens of other foreign countries 
have been permitted from time to time to 
attend upon authorization of Congress in 
each case. 

In this year’s graduating class were 
two cadets from Peru, one from Guate- 
mala and one from the Philippines. 


How many Federal officials have 
been impeached? 

A. The House of Representatives 
has impeached 12, 11 of whom were tried 
by the Senate. The twelfth, a U.S. Dis- 
trict Court judge, resigned before his 
trial took place and proceedings were 
dismissed. 

Those tried included a President, 
Andrew Johnson, who was acquitted 
(1868); a Secretary of War, William 
Belknap (acquitted, 1876); a Senator 
from Tennessee, William Blount (charges 
dismissed, 1799) ; an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court (acquitted, 1805) ; 
an associate judge of the U.S. Commerce 
Court (removed from office, 1913); and 
six U.S. District Court judges, of whom 
three were removed and three acquitted. 


How old are Taft, Eisenhower, 


| Kefauver and Russell? 


A. Senator Taft is 62; General 
Eisenhower, 61; Senator Russell, 54; 
Senator Kefauver, 48. 


I have seen U.S. paper currency 
in news photographs from time to 
time. Isn’t it against the law to 
photograph U.S. money? 

A. Federal laws are 


strict about 


photographing money. Title 18, Section 


474 of the United States Code states that 
it is unlawful to make a photograph in 
the “likeness” of paper money without 
authority of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. It is possible, however, to take a 


picture of money so that it is not actually 
a “likeness.” The distance of the camera, 
the angle at which a picture is taken, 
etc., are factors in determining whether 
there is violation of the law or fraudulent 
intent. 

However, if there is doubt as to the 
legality of a proposed photograph, it is 
advisable to take the matter up with the 
local U.S. attorney or the Secret Service, 
Treasury Department. Photographers’ 
guide books warn against taking such 
photographs under any conditions. 

Existing law, as amended in 1951, 
makes no restrictions against photograph- 
ing coins. 


Who said “The Presidency is not 
an office to be either solicited or 
declined”? 

A. William Lowndes (1782-1822) 
of South Carolina, after his state’s legis- 
lature had nominated him for the Presi- 
dency in 1821. Of Lowndes, Henry Clay 
said: “the wisest man I ever knew.” 


What became of William Joyce, 
better known as “Lord Haw-Haw,” 
who did propaganda. broadcasting 
for Hitler during World War II? 

A. William Joyce, convicted of high 
treason by a British court, was hanged at 
Wandsworth Prison Jan. 3, 1946. During 
the War he was considered Hitler’s No. 
1 English-language broadcaster. 


When were the first coins made 


in the U.S.? 

A. The Act of April 2, 1792, estab- 
lishing the Mint, authorized the follow- 
ing coins: Gold (eagles, half eagles, 
quarter eagles), silver (dollars, half dol- 
lars, quarter dollars, dimes, half dimes), 
copper (cents and half cents). Regular 
copper coinage began in 1793, silver 1794, 
gold 1795. 

The. colonies coined money much 
earlier. Massachusetts opened the first 
colonial mint in Boston in 1652. 


What is the derivation of Sena- 
tor Kefauver’s family name? 

A. French Huguenot (Protestant). 
It’s pronounced Key-faw-ver, with the 
accent on the first syllable. 


What were the leading facts and 
the final decision in the famous 
Dred Scott case? 

A. Briefly, the case revolved around 
the claim of Dred Scott, a Negro, that, 
having lived with his master in a free 
state (Illinois), -he could not legally be 
reclaimed into slavery. A divided Su- 
preme Court (1857) decided, as had the 
Supreme Court of Missouri, against him. 
It was stated that Scott, as a Negro, had 
no standing before the court, since no one 
who had been, or was descended from a 
slave, could claim the rights of citizen- 
ship. Therefore, Scott’s suit should be 
dismissed. (He was subsequently freed 
by a new owner.) The decision helped 
hasten the Civil War, after which came 
the 14th Amendment, legally defining 
U.S. citizenship for the first time. 
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Harry J. Patton 
Howard Brinton. A Quaker historian 
sees new goals for the Society of Friends. 


Friends since 1652 


“The rise of the men called Quak- 
ers is one of the memorable events in the 
history of man,” wrote historian George 
Bancroft. 

Just 300 years ago, in 1652, the first 
English Quakers met in members’ homes. 
to “wait upon the Lord.” Simplicity 
marked their meetings: Founder George 
Fox and his followers “subtracted all rit- 
ual, all programmed arrangement in wor- 
ship and the professional ministry. . . .” 

And from the beginning, says How- 
ard Brinton in his book, Friends for 300 
Years (Harper & Bro.: $3), their meet- 
ing houses have usually lacked altar, lit- 
urgy, pulpit. sermon, organ, choir and 
sacrament. Without formal ministry, most 
Quaker worshippers pray silently, take 
to heart Fox’s advice: “And when ye are 
met together in the Light, hearken to it 
that ye may feel the Power of God in 
every one of you... .” 

But worship is often vocal. This is 
when a Friend finds “arising in his con- 
sciousness a message which he feels is in- 
tended for more than himself alone. It is 
then his obligation to deliver that mes- 
NT eee a 

Mystics. Quakerism (there are only 
165.000 Friends in the world; nearly 113.- 
183 of them in the U.S.) is “a third form 
of Christianity.” The big reason for its 
survival is its group mysticism. This 
“withdrawal to obtain an experience of 
God” has not prevented them from help- 
ing their fellow man. 

Now the Quakers face their greatest 
challenge in the struggle between mate- 
rialism and spiritual religion. Quaker 
Brinton thinks this is their golden oppor- 
tunity. 

In this troubled world, some men, he 
says, “will take to the lifeboats, land on 
another shore and build another ship of 
state. .. . Such pioneering societies may 
not be called Quaker, but their religion 
will resemble that of the Society of 
Friends. . . .” 
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quick refund. 
















African Violets 
—all house plants 


BLOOM 


vigerously 
in amazing 


new WIK-FED 
Self-watering FLOWER POT 


Just the right amount of water is fed slowly to 
roots by a wick woven of Fiberglas yarn. Better 
for plant than Nature’s gentle rain. 

WATERS PLANTS WHILE YOU ARE AWAY 
Leave them without worry. Large water supply 
in removable base lasts up to 2 weeks. Best re- 
sults if left dry for a few days when empty. 
LOVELY NEW PASTEL COLORS with contrasting 
Forest Green base. Pastel gray, chartreuse or 
coral; also red, yellow, green, ivory with glossy 
black base. Heavy-gauge Styron plastic. 





“He won't mind if we wake him up. We're carrying 
American Express Travelers Cheques.” 








rao QUO 
___FULL_REFUND IF NOT DELIGHTED 
| THE HOUSE PLANT CORNER | 


Box 810—Mundelein, Illinois 
COLOR 


Rush postpaid. $ nclosed. 
_4' WIK-FED Pots__ 


($1 each, 2 for $1.95) 

















______ 5” WIK-FED Pots a 

| ($1.50 or 2 for $2.75; holds twice as much soil) | | 
| Name -_ | 
| Address | 
[City State ©52| 












Wide-awake travelers always protect their travel cash with American 
Express Travelers Cheques—the best-known, most widely accepted cheques 
in the world. They're as spendable as cash everywhere. American Express 
Travelers Cheques are 100% safe — if they’re lost or stolen you get a 


Insist on American Express Travelers Cheques at any Bank — also 
principal Western Union, Railway Express offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 


100% SAFE— EASIEST TO CASH 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
EXPRESS YOUR PREFERENCE FOR THE BEST! 





Now... carry laundry- 
this easy way! 






Tough, 12-gauge 
Vinyl, heat-sealed. 












































(aa y Extra large open- 
WY: / \ ing. Clothespin 
: Pocket. 
. \ a 
i » W A 2-load 
/ t, Capacity 
he" \ ONLY 
aie 7 Fit Yj y 
pg 2.98 
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POSTPAID 






Here's the handiest “helper” for wash- 
day you ever saw. Genuine Viny]! plastic 
laundry carrier, with strong shoulder 
strap and clothespin pocket. 2-load ca- 
acity, carries wet wash to and from 
aundromat; damp-proof; won't snag 
stockings; no stooping; hands free for 
doors and stairs; folds flat for storage. 
Money back if not delighted! 







Linn-Taylor 
78 Neptune Ave., Woodmere, L. I., N. Y. 


Baciosed is $. 66.60 cvices Please send 
etsede Laundry Carriers to 


Obama « « ccccccceccceccosoccecsescocs 


ABBICNGs oe cccccccscdccccscccesoceses 


ee ee 


eee eeeee 
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YOUR COPY !S FREE 





| 
: 
IT’S FREE - 100 PAGES - 200 PICTURES 
STATE TRAVEL BuREAU 
ROOM 58 RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Please send my free ‘‘Variety Vacationland’! 


NAME pad 
PLEASE PRINT 


ADDRESS 





CITY __ ZONE 


STATE | 








WHAT COULD BE FINER 





| for Hearing Happiness 
| than this NEW 
i RADIOEAR Model 82 


| “ZEPHYR” 


This ultra-tiny, beautiful and powerful new 
RADIOEAR Hearing Aid is skillfully designed 
and carefully built to give fine, dependable per- 
formance. It is the smallest Radioear electronic 
hearing aid ever made, yet includes so many 
exclusive Radioear hearing features. It has 
remarkable power—even for severe hearing 
losses ... and is really economical for constant 
use. And, it has the famous Phonemaster for 
} clear telephone understanding. Surely, your 
hearing deserves Radioear quality. See the 
“Zephyr” at your nearest Radioear Counselor’s 
office—or write for a FREE descriptive Folder. 


RADIOEAR CORPORATION 


RADIOEAR BLDG., DEPT. P PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 


| 
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BYPATHS 


Happy Neutral 





| I’m daft for Taft, and I like Ike 
And I crave Honest Ave. 
| Our Estes is the bestes’ and 
Dear Earl’s a pearl, I rave. 
I fasten to Stassen, I hustle to Russell, 
I’m that way about Adlai, I tell.’°em— 
You want a campaign button, bub? 
I sell ‘em! 
—Helen Gorn Sutin 
Under forced repatriation, many a 
POW wouldn't stand a Chinaman’s 
| chance! 
| e “ e 
A dollar doesn’t go far these days 
before the Government gets most of it 
back. 
. . . 
President Truman says he cannot be 
drafted. About a million boys in this 


country would like to be able to say the 
same. 

o c 

Recently a man 

| laughing hysterically over a 1932 news- 

paper cartoon. It depicted a poor tax- 

| payer bent under an immense load la- 

beled, “Billion Dollar National Defense 


| Bill.” 


was. discovered 


-- Qualifications 


Not 
Is he honest? 
Is he wise? 
But 
How well does he 
Televise? 
—Richard Armour 





Washington needs fewer deals and 
| more ideals. 


iy: 


KR 











| Mike L. Glynn for Pathfinder 
“That’s one of the uninstructed delegates 
asking for instructions.” 





/f\ 


Gud aan 





La Mendola for Pathfinder 

“You know that six billion | got for over- 

seas projects? It was a typographical 
error. | only asked for six million!” 


Singularly plural is that word from 
the sponsor. 
o a ° 
U.S. Commies aren't really interested 
in civil rights. They'd be right miserable 
if they had to be civil. 
. e ° 
Cutting remark: 
mowed the lawn?” 


“Isn’t it time you 


Back talk: 


“You're peeling.” 
. o - 
Tree surgeon: Branch manager. 
b=] S 
- . . 
Adolescent: 


Minor with major prob- 
lems. 


Quips 


Speaking of cleanups, President Tru- 
man is acting like a fellow who thinks he 
has all the dirt swept under the carpet. 

—Memphis Commercial Appeal. 
. 7 7 

The Supreme Court whittling down 
those “inherent powers” of the Presi- 
dency hasn’t caused any candidates to 
quit.— Washington Daily News. 

e am * 

Tax collections for ’52 top all previ- 
ous marks, and the voice on the morning 
bus says, “If we owe it to ourselves, why 
don’t we just keep it?”—Denver Post. 


Reply 


Why should we fume and fret and fuss 
O’er Bob’s and Ike’s hard tussle, 
When the crystal ball shows very clear 
That the winner’ll be Dick Russell? 
—Frances A. Payton 


. * to Paul Tulien’s “Horse Race,” in By- 
paths, PATHFINDER, May 21 issue, page 58. 
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Photograph by Barton Murray 


| Freedom is on the march! 


The freedom we celebrate on the Fourth of July depends on many things. 
One of the most important is independence from outside sources of supply for 
strategic minerals. In fact, a constantly increasing supply of metals is vital 
to the success of our expanding production program. 

American Cyanamid Company's Mineral Dressing Division is helping 
to increase this independence by aiding mining companies to apply the most 
modern ore-treatment methods more efficiently. Cyanamid chemists and 
metallurgists have made it practical to extract metals from ores hitherto regarded 
as too low-grade or complex. As a result, vast new sources of supply have 
been made available —for copper, manganese, zinc, iron, nickel, tin, tungsten, 
chromium and other metals urgently needed for both defense and civilian 
production. 

Here is an example of the basic nature of the contributions Cyanamid is 
making to safeguard the strength and freedom of America. 


AMERICAN Cyanamid comPANY 





30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Chemicals for Mineral Dressing — another of Cyanamid’s many services 


1s our country... 


ot 


... take me out to the ball game 


e For Americans everywhere, there is no thrill like 
being there when the ump yells, ‘Play Ball!” 


e For that half of the nation’s families who live in what 
we call the Country-Side market—the Main Street towns 
and surrounding farms—this thrill is most likely to come 
at a minor league or sand lot game. But these fam- 
ilies, farm and non-farm, are anything but minor league 
prospects for major league advertisers. Our business is 
helping you be there with your sales messages. 


e For 75 years, FARM JOURNAL has devoted itself to 
the interests of farm families—is the largest selling farm 
publication in the country. Conceived as a magazine 
for farm families interested in a richer life as well as a 
better living, FARM JOURNAL has more than circulation 
leadership. It has earned and won the confidence and 
affection of millions whose opinions count most. It is 
indeed one of the truly great magazines of today. 


e A few years ago FARM JOURNAL purchased PATH- 
FINDER realizing that no farm magazine alone could 
meet and serve the special interests of all the important 


people in this economy, farm and non-farm. Now, twice 
each month, to a nationwide audience of families who 
are looking for ideas, PATHFINDER brings news and 
views of products and people, business and govern- 
ment. No other magazine of comparable character majors 
in this market. 


e Together, FARM JOURNAL and PATHFINDER form an 
unbeatable combination for influencing and selling four 
million of the best families in America’s most important 
market-place. 


YO 


PUBLISHAER 


Farm Journal, Inc. 


Washington Square 
Phila. 5, Pa. 





